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An Ohio Two-Year-Old Duroc Jersey Sow 


The most popular breed of red hogs is the Duroc-Jersey. Originating in New Jersey about 50 years ago, the main 
foundation stock was probably the Tamworth, Berkshire and old African hog. Nearly all of the leading breeds of swine 
have been used in developing the Duroc, so that to-day these popular red hogs are of good size and compact in form, 

| with moderately smooth bone. They are not nearly so numerous as Poland-Chinas or Berkshires, everywhere found in live 
stock states, but their rustling qualities adapt them to corn belt conditions. In the early days of the breed, the individuals 
were very large-boned and consequently rough in appearance. This quality has been bred out, so that they now dress a 
large percentage of meat. They are excellent grazers, rather active and hardy, and while they do not fatten as quickly 
as some of the other breeds, they can stand a heavy ration. They are especially valuable for crossing upon the more 
refined and delicate breeds, giving these stronger constitutions, better frames and a greater capacity for consuming and 
assimilating feed. Being compact in form, they are not as good bacon hogs as the Berkshire or Yorkshire, but are more 
like the Poland-China. The illustration shows a typical Duroc-Jersey sow owned by O. Walter & Co of Ohio. This 
animal was two years old when the photograph was taken, and was fresh from the contest at the St Louis fair, where 
she won first premium in her class. She belongs to the smooth type of Durocs, with short legs, fine bone, especially 
heavy quarters and a large barrel. She is a very fine representative of the breed. 
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Cold Frames for Winter Vegetables. 


RICHARD VINCENT, JR, BALTIMORE CO, MD. 


The frames should be in the warmest pos- 


sible situation, facing south, or in that 
general direction. I construct my hotbeds 
on a different plan from most others. I 


more permanent frame. First I 
set cedar posts the width of the bed, then 
nail on boards with an elevation of about 
8 in on the back. The soil is dug out toa 
depth of 18 to 30 in from the to suit 
the crop to be grown. The earth is banked 
around the frame for protection. 

I construct frames as near air-tight as 
possible. It requires less protection dur- 
ing the severe freezing weather. The sash 
are thoroughly glazed and every crack 
is puttied. The crack across the glass is 
run with mastica. My sash are mostly 4x6 
ft. with four rows of 10-in glass. A bar 
2x4 in is placed between each sash. It is 
put down a little below the edge of the 
top board, but even with the top of the 


build a 


glass, 


lower edge of frame. I use a strip one 
inch thick the depth of the sash; it is 
nailed on top of the 2x4 in bar, overjets 


the bottom of frame and is even with the 
I put on a cap board 8 in wide 
along the top. It is nailed to the back 
board of frame and the bars between the 
sash. This forms a perfect shelter for the 
sash to slide under, the frame being built 
about 4 in wider than the Iength of the 
sash. I find this a great protection, as 
much heat escapes and much cold enters 
the crack between the back board and the 
sash if constructed in the ordinary way. 
I find there is very little necessity for mats 
or straw for a bed so constructed. 
Frames built after this plan will cost 
about $5 per sash. With care they will last 
for years. I think every farmer ought to 
have a frame, if only a few sash. He can 
have lettuce, green parsley, celery, etc, all 
winter. If any surplus he can always dis- 
of it at a good price. I do not think 
is half living who does not have 
vegetables on his table from 
times. We do not 
beds as some 


top edge. 


pose 
a farmer 
a few fresh 
his own frame at all 
use as much manure in our 
other growers. I use leaves, as they re- 
tain the heat much longer than the pure 
straw manure. My mixture is one load of 
manure and two loads of new oak leaves. 


Protecting a ‘Stable Water Pipe. 


W. D. MAINE. 





Where water is brought into a stable the 
pipe 


must be protected to avoid 
freezing. The cut shows 
how it may be brought 


water 


up from the ground 
through the stable 
floor. The pipe has a 


five-inch tile surround- 
ing it from below the 
frost line up to the 
pump. This tile should 
have collars, as shown 
in the cut, so that an 
air-tight joint can be 
made with cement. 
Outside of this build 
from the ground up a 
box, on which the 
pump will rest, and 
pack this full of hay, 
or better, leave it -as 
an air space if the sur- 
rounding box can be 
made of matched 
. boards, with tight cor- 
ners. The second il- 
lustration shows how a 
pipe can be attached to 
catch the drip from the 
siti pump, a most valua- 
var SED Tie. ble addition, since 
the constant drip will keep the stable floor 
wet and slippery. 
a — 
Feed pigs and sows separately and feed 
the different sizes and ages by them- 
selves: 








Cost and Value of Cut Fodder. 


HEALY H. ALEXANDER, ILLINOIS. 





By dry corn fodder I understand to mean 
fodder with the corn, which is our main 
coarse feed for the winter. We feed three 
times a day, of which the night and morn- 
ing roughage is cut corn fodder, the after- 
noon ration clover, or clover and timothy 
hay, while the cows when. not in stable 
have free access to oat straw. The morn- 
ing and evening grain rations are fed, the 
former after milking, the latter before, both 
being given on a clean floor. Formerly I 
fed all corn fodder whole, generally keep- 
ing 45 to 50 cows. Later I bought a three- 
horse mounted tread power and a 16-in fod- 
der cutter. I have cut in 4, %, %, 1, 1% and 
3-in lengths, and adopted the longest cut 
for several reasons. I can cut with less 
power. It makes nubbins of the large ears, 
thus shelling much less grain than when 
cut short. The leaves being cut long are 
more easily secured by the cows. 

The stubs and whatever may be left are 
thrown under the cows for bedding, and 
when mixed with the manure furnish the 
very best fertilizer. In its feeding value 
as compared with whole fodder I believe 
the same amount cut will feed about one- 
tenth more than if given whole. There is 
a great advantage gained by having a 
quantity of feed on hand, thus not necessi- 
tating a trip to the field every day in any 
and all kinds of weather. There is con- 





THE FARM IN AUTUMN 


venience and pleasure in handling cut feed, 
together with the satisfaction one always 
feels when work is being done right. 

The cost of our cutting is estimated at 
30c per ton for labor. This does not include 
the wear on machinery, or the interest on 
the investment, which, per ton, would be 
very small. The cost of power as fur- 
nished by horse tread I do not regard as 
anything. The difference between the feed 
required for a horse at work and at rest 


for the time we use them, about 50 min- 
utes per ton, is insignificant. I do not cut 
either hay or straw, but believe it would 


be satisfactory to cut straw if it were de- 


sired to feed with grain in order to econo- 
mize. It is my firm belief that it will pay 


to cut his corn fodder, if noth- 
extra value he se- 
being used for 


the farmer 
ing more than for the 
cures from his stalks by 
litter. 

Tanning Sheep Skins Wool On—First 
scrape off the fat. Take equal parts alum 
and salt, add water and cook to a paste. 
Spread the skin out carefully to keep the 
wool clean and rub the paste thickly over 
the flesh side. Fold together, roll up for 
a day and next day rub over it more of 
the paste. Repeat this a third time. After 
it dries out scrape off the salt and alum 


and rub it soft. Use no oil on the skin. 
It may then be colored any shade desired 
and will make pretty mats for the floor, 


carriage or baby’s go-cart.—[X. Y. Z. 
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HE experience of practical painters 


Pittsburgh. 
Ae eee anette " h ; ‘ . 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS as proved that thin coats of 
PARNESTOCE . P . 
ANCHOR I ctacan paint, well brushed out, give 
ECKSTEIN ’ 
esnauues the most durable results. Because of its 
BRADLEY on t di it 1 it xtre 
puoomtrs( great spreading capacity and its extreme 
—— density, Pure White Lead is the pig- 
UNION ment best adapted for this method of 
ae 
BEIPMAN painting. 
COLLIER 
wassount { The brands shown in the margin are 
RED SEAL " : 7 
SOUTHERN genuine “old Dutch process” White Lead, 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO ° ° ° 
montzy | Pu**tia. | the best it is possible to manufacture. 
Cleveland. 
. Salem, Mass. | For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM. 
CORNELL mitiee PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Pamph*‘:t sent free 
GENTUCKY Scien upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Strect, New York. 
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| workers all over the countr 


in materials and methods o making. 




















For Hard 
Wear 


“Ball-eBand’’ wool or rubber boots, 
shoes and Arctics wear well because 
they are made well. 
any other brand at any other price. 
are known and worn by lumbermen, farmers, stockmen and all outdoor 
Their reputation has been made upon honesty 
If you want - be sure your rubbers and 
woolen boots will stand hard service insist on gettin 


‘*Ball-Band?’? 


Not made by the Trust. Refuse imitations. To distinguish 
the Red Beil in the trade mark found in a minent part of boot or shoe. 
Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer for them. “ae 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFC. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 


They outwear 








a Boots, Socks, 
anne Boots, 
Shoes and 4rctics 


the gentine look for 
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Home Experiments with Wheat. 


W. H. RIDDLE, BALTIMORE CO, MD. 








N 1898 I harvested a field 
of seven acres of wheat 
and got only 42 bu. The 
ground was plowed late, 
harrowed only moderate- 
ly well and not gotten 
real fine. About 500 lbs 
of fertilizer containing 
1% ammonia, 2% potash 

and 9% available phosphoric acid were 

used per acre. The fall of ’98 I plowed three 
acres the last of Sept. The balance of the 
field was not plowed, but worked twice with 
double worker. The yield for eight acres 
in ’99 was 107 bu. On this I had put 750 lbs 
fertilizers per acre, as follows: 250 lbs pure 
bone meal, 250 lbs rock and 250 Ibs of com- 
mercial fertilizer containing 2% ammonia, 

2% potash and 8% available phosphoric 

acid. This was enough to have grown 35 

to 40 bu per acre had the ground been pre- 

pared properly. 

While my neighbors were growing from 
25 to 28 bu, I was not satisfied with my 
yield these two years. In the fall of 1899 
I took another field of eight acres and 
broke up five acres with a double worker 
and riding harrow three times, and sowed 
it. The other three acres being potato 
ground, was not gotten ready until eight 
days later, at which time wheat on the five 
acres was up and growing nicely. I worked 
up the three acres five times, making it 
much finer than the five acres. It was as 
fine as could well be gotten for a depth of 
about three inches. It looked when drilled 
like a garden bed. The wheat came up 
quickly and grew fast, catching up to the 
other. On this I put 500 Ibs fertilizer of my 
own formula, mixed with a view of big 
yield of wheat and grass. It contained 
3% ammonia, 5% potash, 8% available phos- 
phoric acid and 6% insoluble phosphoric 
acid. From results obtained the past two 
years it proved the best fertilizer we had 
ever used for wheat and grass. The wheat 
stood in a large part over 5 ft high and 
yielded 196 bu, an average of 24% bu per 
acre. The grass this year on these eight 
acres was double the quantity on the other 
eight acres. 

Last fall I took another eight-acre field 
and prepared six acres by thoroughly work- 
ing it five times and put on the same spe- 
cial mixture. The yield this fall was 181% 
bu, an average of 30% bu. The wheat 
was sown Oct 20. I sowed the other Nov 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Men.”—Washirston, 
For Week Ending October 12, 1901 


10. The ground was in good order, but be- 
ing too late the yield was not as good as 
that sown 20 days earlier. By getting an 
increase of from 6 bu in 1899 to 30% bu in 
1901, convinces me that for large crops of 


wheat, ground must be worked up thor- 
oughly, having a solid bottom; but a fine, 
even bed of three inches or more. This 


coupled with the right kind of plant food, 
gives the results. Almost without excep- 
tion those who plowed too late got poor 
yields in this section, 





' Measuring a Great Wheat Crop. 





WHEAT CROP FOR 1901 BY STATES, 





“Winter Acres Per a Bushels 
OW TOPE | sccasace 406,000 17.5 7,105,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,375,000 18.4 25,300,000 
leer ioaehs - 900,000 7.5 6,750,000 
Arkansas .......... 228,000 9.0 2,052,000 
Tennessee ......++. 1,054,000 11.5 12,121,000 
West Virginia 447,000 11.6 5,185,000 
pv, ee 950,000 11.2 10,640,000 
Ce an ao edeedaneteos 2,260,000 15.5 35,030,000 
EE. ik entisc cas - 1,250,000 10.8 13,500,000 
REL cdievss dcnkce 2,150,000 16.0 34,400,000 
pi re err 1,560,000 16.7 26,052,000 
Wisconsin ......... 195,000 17.0 3,315,000 
Minnesota ...ccceee 104,000 15.0 1,560,000 
DID. Riaaisssuscinsens 89,000 17.3 1,540,000 
po, rere 1,475,000 16.3 24,043,000 
DE idinade nkae 5,146,000 19.2 98,803,000 
Nebraska .......... 1,320,000 20.0 26,400,000 
eS eee 2,810,000 14.6 41,026,000 
ee 470,000 20.5 9,635,000 
Washington ....... 354,000 25.0 8,850,000 
CRIBDORRR: secccises 1,181,000 18.4 21,730,000 
Other 2... ccccccscece Sd12,000 13.6. 456,043,000 
Total ee eeeee ee29,096,000 15.8 460,080,000 
Spring 
New England ..... 9,000 18.5 167,000 
BICRIGER. cic0ccccs 29,000 10.0 290,000 
ERE. 3s wicnviewede 90,000 12.0 1,080,000 
Wisconsin 719,000 15.0 10,785,000 
PEIATOBOER. oviccccccs 5,646,000 13.5 76,221,000 
E.  dcub od adden cece 1,120,000 16.3 18,256,000 
TEANGOS cccierccsccse Ieee 88 1,170,000 
Nebraska ‘.......-- 1,150,000 9.2 10,580,000 
North Dakota ..... 5,050,000 15.6 78,780,000 
South Dakota ..... 3,500,000 10.9 38,150,000 
CaleOrnia 62s secs ca 98,000 13.0 1,274,000 
COO f560.50 50008 958,000 21.0 20,118,000 
Washington 797,000 28.5 22,715,000 
CE Gacbas cteewnad 843,000 15.0 12,645,000 
Total sees ee 20,139,000 14.5 292,231,000 
Aggregate ....... 49,175,000 15.3 752,311,000 
1900 ........0.0++++42,972,000 11.9 510,504,000 
errr 45,251,000 12.5 565,350,000 
1898 .............+-45,619,000 15.6 715,000,000 
BE Gkadcauss onus oa 39,167,000 15.0 589,000,000 


The above statement shows the estimated 
wheat acreage harvested, rate of yield and 
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total production by states, the records for 
previous years being appended for purpose 
of comparison. 

The total wheat crop of the U S surpasses 
all records, aggregating 460,080,000 bu win- 
ter and 292,231,000 bu of spring, a total pro- 
duction of 752,311,000 bu. The largest pre- 
vious crop was that of 1898, estimated by 
this service at 715,000,000 bu. The increased 
acreage and the excellent climatic condi- 
tions brought about this gratifying state 
of things. During the growing season Amer- 
ican Agriculturist presented from time 
to time statements of possible crop pro- 
duction, based upon the reported condition 
of the growing plant. These forecasts are 
not estimates, and this journal is no more 
bound to them than it is bound to guaran- 
tee what weather conditions will prevail 
between the time condition is reported and 
the final gathering of the crop. These in- 
dications serve the purpose of posting our 
readers as to possible results, but at the 
close of the season a definite estimate of 
the final crop result is attempted, and this 
estimate made Oct 1 in the case of wheat 
is the only estimate of the wheat crop 
made by this journal. 

The present report of yield per acre is 
based upon local estimates of our county 
correspondents, made after threshing re- 
sults are available, and supplemented by 
threshing reports from machine managers 
in all sections of the wheat belt. These es- 
timates have been carefully consolidated, 
closely scanned and verified by all data 
available from other sources, and are pre- 
sented in full confidence that they repre- 
sent accurately the situation, and are at 
the same time as conservative as our sim- 
ilar estimates during the past eight years. 

The rate of winter wheat yield is re- 
ported at 15.8 bu per acre and of spring 
wheat 14.5 bu, with a general average for 
all of 15.3 bu. These figures do not break 
records in any direction, the winter wheat 
yield being equaled in ’97, the spring wheat 
exceeded in ’98, and the average equaled by 
the average of ’91. 

REMARKABLE OUTTURN IN MISSOURI VALLEY. 

The season for winter wheat was ideal 
from start to finish, with the exception 
of Tex and Mich, where all conditions were 
bad, and limited districts in the Ohio val- 
ley, where hessian fly damage was greater 
than usual. As a whole the crop east of 
the Mississippi river furnished about a 
normal outturn, extra yields in some sec- 
tions being offset by local disappointment 
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ONE OF THE LARGEST AND MOST MODERN TOBACCO BARNS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Note the arrangement of doors in sides, for quick movement of crop, instead of confining the openings for wagons to ends. 
This barn for curing cigar leaf tobacco is one of nine located on the 90-acre tobacco field of Hinsdale Smith in Hampden Co, 


Mass, and is now filled with leaf of fine quality. 
The doors swing out, the four-foot strip above ea 


bent, as shown in our photograph. 


This new barn has double doors of the usual 
ch door can also be opened to admit air if 


size on the south of each 


desired, and between each door is a single loose board, to swing on hinge at top. Mr Smith has been so successful with his large 


crops of cigar leaf tobacco, raised in 1900 and ’01, that he has had a spur railroad track built to his place. 


He is now arranging 


to plant 150 acres next year, of which 40 will be under canvas cover, the results of this year’s experiments in various parts of 
the Connecticut and Housatonic valleys convincing him of the satisfactory profit to be derived from raising a wrapper leaf under 


cover. 





The tobacco crop of the Connecticut valley is curing rapidly, under a favorable early October. 


[4] 


in others. West of the Mississippi river 
all records were broken; and over great 
areas in Mo and Neb, and especially in Kan 
the yield averaged up to what may be re- 
garded as the full capacity of the land un- 
der completely favorable conditions. 
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On the Pacific coast another record is 
made, the three states showing an aggre- 
gate production of 104,000,000 bu, an in- 


crease over the crop of last year of nearly 
40,000,000 bu. 
SLIGHT DISAPPOINTMENT IN SPRING WHEAT. 
The spring wheat crop has not fully 
equaled earlier expectations, falling below 
the crop of ‘98. The early season was very 


favorable, and with a moderate acreage 
increase the production promised to sur- 


three years ago. The dis- 
due to the effect of the 
and hot winds experi- 

Some damage from 
at the time in 


pass that of 
appointment is 
high temperature 
enced during July. 
this cause was conceded 
S D and southern Minn, but it was be- 
lieved that N D was unhurt. Threshing 
returns show that there was no exemption. 
With a heavy straw that apparently prom- 
ised a large rate of yield, the machine test 
has shown a deficiency in expected yield 
and quality in N D. The three northwest- 
ern states show only a moderate rate of 
yield, with a total crop of 193,000,000 bu, or 
10 to 20 millions less than early conditions 
were interpreted as promising. The quality 
of the northwestern crop is also lower than 
was expected, the drouth having resulted 
in a lightened berry. 


Short Potato Crop, High Prices. 


The smallest potato crop in 10 years, with 
possibly one exception, is now being har- 
vested, and much of it moving to market 
at the exceptionally high prices ruling. The 
developed damage to late potatoes, as noted 
in these columns so frequently, appears as 
pronounced as ever, except in a few fa- 
vored localities. 

In this, American Agriculturist’s final re- 
port, we estimate the potato crop of the 
United States at a figure approximating 
167,000,000 bu, against 240 last year, and 
nearly 290 millions in 1895, the biggest crop 
ever grown. The record of deterioration in 
plant development throughout much of the 
season will not be repeated in unnecessary 





The imports and exports corresponding to the domestic crop of 


1901, 


year ending June 30, 
Boston market 


for the other years. 
harvest are selecied because 
year’s jobbing price is not nearly 
smaller table 

is given under 
department of 


‘Import.’ 
agriculture, are 
-Yield in bushels——— 





most sensitive to importations. 
so marked as in 
ot comparative selling quotations. 
The average price on 
stated under ‘Farm.’ 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


American Potato Crops for 21 Years, with Comparisons and Movement. 


1900 are for the fiscal 

as all imports are during the period Cctober to June, and so on 
prices for November, January and April following the 

The advance there over last 


cities further west, as noted in our 
The average value of imported potatoes 
farms of U 8S Dec 1, as returned to U 8 





—United States~. - -Prices of potatoes ww 
Imp, bu Exp, i Imp | Farm Nov Jan Apr 
? ? *$0.70 ? ? 
371,909 741, 483 $0.61 $0.43 .65 $0.72 $0.70 
155 ,413 803,360 -95 -39 51 .65 .58 
530,420 581, 833 -56 41 -43 .70 -90 
1,171,282 605. 187 .40 -55 -15 .83 .40 
247,186 26 646 .5S 29 .39 40 43 
175,240 680, 000 -73 20 38 «Jo -30 
1,343,000 573,000 45 54 38 58 0 
3,008 000 793 ,000 -42 59 .68 -68 su 
4,217,000 846,000 -47 -66 0 61.00) «1.10 
187,000 557 ,000 -95 -36 .50 .50 45 
5,402,000 341,000 51 -78 $8 1.05 1.15 
3,416,000 407,000 40 40 60 7 81.00 
883,000 472,000 36 40 -60 .60 60 
8,260,000 404,000 45 -69 .80 9 LY 
1,432,000 435 ,000 38 45 60 -60 10 
1,937 ,000 495 ,000 33 53 60 85 .80 
659,000 380,000 30 oe 57 -5S8 .65 
£25,000 555,009 45 _ 50 50 45 
2,362,000 439,000 _— — 0 99 95 
8,790,000 408 ,000 _— _ 9 Lil 125 











Crop of Potatoes, a P acre Total crop 
Peeererrererr errr rer 2,809,000 . 59 167,171,000 
BD eniicmensatahnakie ween 2,923,000 87 255,100,000 
ere rere $1 242 950,000 
BEE cccccascacesecesceeess 2,778,000 73 203,928,000 
TE 06u-64.cndascoceesaceses 2,745,000 64 174,116,000 
WD dcn00nscasnncecesockes 2,865,000 S6 245,480,000 
DEED dccccccrcccccsncaceces 3,204,000 SS 286 ,350,0U0u 
BEE cdcbsccvacoacadennendae 2,914,000 64 185,000 ,000 
Mn 6adsccescaedcenseaaoes 2,605 ,000 72 183,000 ,900 
BE asarnckusocasscanaches 2,506 ,000 €2 155,000 ,900 
BE, Scented cree receer end 2,660 ,000 93 290 ,0U0 ,000 
SD scccuansctceheuceunees 2 606, 000 58 150 ,000 ,0U0 
BED atinncdxa beeesweeKunes 2'601,000 76 218,000 ,000 
BE eéudcecsdcnadeaaeneean 2,533,000 su 202,000,000 
BEBE cccccesdesccesesecsace 2,357 ,000 57 134,000,000 
MD trseéseneseeuskeceaves 2 287 ,000 73 168,000 ,000 
ED eccsencsécnncensssaees 2,226,000 78 175,000 ,J00 
| error 2,221 ,000 86 191,000 ,0U0 
DD a6dnebenndeseeedaskeds 2,289,000 86 208 ,000 COO 
rere er Tyee 2,172,000 78 171,000,000 
DEE fndk c46enbhbonesbeaves 2'042,000 53 109 ,000 ,0U9 
*October 7. 
detail. The one word drouth goes far to- 
ward describing the disappointing yield, 


for that was the chief reason in the middle 
west and northwest, the vast territory 
which goes so far toward making up the 
commercial crop of potatoes for autumn 
and winter consumption. In the older 
middle and eastern states it was a case of 
excessive drouth in spring and early 
summer and poor development of tubers 
subsequently. This is the very general 
drift of the special reports from our thou- 
sands of correspondents in the field col- 
lecting data for this crop summary. The 
few sections where really good crops have 
been secured are conspicuous because so 
exceptional. 

SMALLER ACREAGE HARVESTED. POOR YIELD. 

Total abandonment of a potato area, large 
in the aggregate, greatly cut down the acre- 
age seeded last spring, and noted in ‘these 
columns at the time. In some of the drouth- 
stricken states this abandonment was very 
pronounced; where not complete, returns 
from American Agriculturist correspondents 
in numerous instances show yields as small 
as 5 to 10 bu per acre. The crop is poorest 





The Potato Crop of 1901 by States Acreage ond Yield. 





That farmers may receive the 
conditions, American Agriculturist 
ation. Every hour at this, the 
potato fields as have escaped frost, 
relating to rate of yield in a number 











full benefit of a - 
prints this week its final full report of the potato situ- 
opening days of 
possibly affecting the 
of the western 


thorough advance knowledge of crop 
is valuable in developing such 
total output a little. The figures 


states are therefore subject to slight 


October, 














modification, which may be announced next week. 
———-Acres grown-——~,_ -- Yield per acre, bu.~ —— Total production, bu.—~ 
1901 1900 1899 1901 1900 1899 1898 1901 1900 1899 
United States. 

Per errr ree 55,000 52,000 49,000 140 120 135 105 7,700,000 6,240,000 6,525,000 
New Hampshire.... 20,000 19,000 20,000 80 100 130 100 1,600 ,000 1,900,000 2,600 ,000 
EE I a 22 000 23.000 19,000 8 95 196 190 1,870,000 2,185,000 1,824,000 
Massachusetts ...... 25,000 27 ,000 27,000 65 97 128 8&7 1,625,000 2,619,000 3,456,000 
Rhode Island........ 5,000 5.000 5,000 8 115 120 100 425 000 575,000 600 ,000 
Connecticut ......... 20,000 19,000 19,000 70 % 120 92 1,400,000 1,805 ,000 2,280,000 
cS aaa 330,000 335,000 323,000 72 8 8s T1 23,760,000 29,480,000 26,809,000 
New Jersey.......... 42000 39,000 40,000 7 #7 S$1 69 2,940,000 2,925,000 3,240,000 
Pennsylvania ....... 190,000 188 ,000 190 ,000 7% 82 8 76 14,250,000 15,416,000 15,770,000 
Dt cinenccaeyaenndéan 168 ,000 170,609 172,000 52 S82 68 60 8,736,000 13,940,000 11,696,000 
BEROMEMOM ci cccccseess 187 ,000 210,000 225 ,000 7 $6 69 70 14,400,000 18,060,000 15,525,000 
. cniccadpehade ut 110,000 115,000 110,000 2 Tt 62 65 3,089,000 8,510,000 6,820,000 
Pl tiscecickeaed . 153,000 157,000 160 ,000 32 87% 7 £65 4,826,000 13,659,000 12,000,000 
WRROGMEED eccccccoens 150,000 166,000 173,000 53 110 100 95 7,959,000 18,260,000 17,300,000 
EL. cabtbhuaneaaeennen 170,000 165,000 175,000 27 7 93 8&8 4,590,000 12,870,000 16,275,000 
Minnesota ........... 118,000 119,090 127 ,000 56 104 92 90 6,608,000 12,376,000 11,684,000 
POR 89,000 95,000 94,000 2 7 88 72 1,780,000 7,125,000 8,084,000 
PN cone dawecanaaed 105 ,000 124,000 120,000 “4 91 92 © 2,520.000 11,284,000 11,040,000 
en 16 4,000 162,000 160,000 34109 #9 #67 5.576.000 17,658,000 15,200,000 
South Dakota....... 61,000 61,000 64,000 50 82 8 88 3,950,000 5,000,000 5,440,000 
North Dakota....... 37.000 37.000 40 ,000 90 103 96 110 3.320.000 3,811,000 3,840,000 
CEGMEN. sevacccceeas 35,000 38,000 43,000 110 120 110 100 3.850,000 4,560,000 4,730,000 
CRCOTTER. occccscccse 20.000 29 000 29,000 12) % 9% 90 3,750,000 2,7: 55, 000 2,276,000 
| Sa 23,000 23,000 22,000 140 119 108 91 3,220,009 2,737,009 2,376,000 
‘Washington ........ 21,000 20.000 20,000 115 130 125 87 2,415,000 2, 600. 000 2.500,000 
MEE ainseacswndnnecs 19) 000 525 ,000 51,000 65 70 60 50 31,850,009 36,750,000 23,060,000 

EE. :tiunmdanquens 2,8 9 000 2,923,000 2,976,000 569 8&7 81 73 167,171,000 255,100,000 242,950,000 

Canada, 

CO errr 155,000 164,000 168 ,000 9 123 8 8 14,725,000 20,500,000 14,280,000 
S — cnensiesanieuiin 142,000 145,000 150,000 129 120 105 17, 040. 000 17,400,000 |» 15,750,000 
Nova Scotia......... 42,000 41,000 42,000 107 135 130 100 4.494.000 5,330 ,000 5.460.000 
New Brunswick.. 40 000 42.000 40,000 % 8 9 8&5 3,800,000 3,990 ,000 3,600,000 
Pri’ce Edw’d Isla’d 41,000 41,000 41,000 135 150 175 150 5,535,000 6.150.000 7,175,000 
Manitoba es 22.000 21,000 20,000 110 125 160 150 .420,000 2,625,000 3,200,000 
British ¢ ‘olumbia. 7.000 7,000 6,000 100 125 160 150 700.000 875,000 960, 
N W Territory...... 6,000 6,000 5,000 100 130 135 130 600 ,000 780 ,000 675,000 

ORME deccccecccta 455,000 467 ,000 472,000 108 123 108 94 49,314,000 57,650.000 51,100,000 





in Ind, O, Ill, Ia, Mo, Kan and Neb; only 
a little less so in Mich, Wis, Minn and the 
Dakotas. The Rocky mountain region and 
the Pacific coast have a fairly good outturn. 
The most favored potato section in the U 
S this year is Me, while neighboring mari- 
time provinces of lower Canada are also 
well supplied. In most of N E the crop is 
only fair to poor. New York has a liberal 
acreage, but the rate of yield is disappoint- 
ing; this also true of Pa, and N J. In the 
middle states, however, the weather proved 
more favorable late in Sept, and this 
brought some improvement in condition, 
and prospects for a rather better yield than 
at one time seemed possible. 

THE POSSIBILITY FOR LATE PLANTED 

This feature may prove even more 
able to growers than the most opt 


FIELDS. 
favor- 
imistic 


now hope. The season for frosts and arrest- 
ed development is here; but where late pota- 
tces remained in the ground into the second 
week of October, and killing frosts held off, 
every day counted for gain. September 
brought some rot in the east, and this date 


finds a large proportion of the main crop 


of potatoes harvested and housed. The 
quality is uneven, with many small fubers, 
especially in the drouth-stricken sections of 
the central west. 
IN THE IMPORTANT POTATO STATES. 

In N Y, potatoes run from poor to very 
good, average not high, but many mer- 
chantable tubers, taking the states as a 


whole. We get reports of rust in Essex Co, 


and gamage through blight and rot in Or- 
ange, Ontario, Orleans, Monroe, etc: the 


northern counties have some good potatoes, 
and so with the upper Hudson valley. Ohio 
farmers suffered severely from alternating 
drouth and excessive moisture, but has a 
fair showing of good potatoes, in such coun- 


ties, among others, as Miami, Darke, Lau- 
rence, Columbiana and Lake. 

The yield in Mich is very uneven. Al- 
Ways an important producer, Wis this 


year has suffered severely from drouth, nor 
was there much show of recovery, even as 
late as the close of Sept, which brought 
some rains. In much of the Missouri valley: 
the season proved disastrous almost from 
the first, and large quantities of potatoes 
will be this winter shipped from the east 
to points west of the Mississippi river. 

THE EXCEPTION PROVES THE RULE. 

The fine crop of potatoes in Aroostook Co, 
Me, is so exceptional as to make it worth 
special notice. Conditions in that impor- 
tant potato section were good from start to 
finish. Farmers put in an increased acre- 
age, and are now harvesting the best crop 
on record. The tubers are larger than usual, 
smooth, handsome and of excellent quality. 
Relatively few will go to starch mills, the 
consuming markets are already making 
heavy drafts on table stock, and there will 
be an unusually liberal sale of Aroostook 


























seed potatoes netx season. Our correspond- 
ents there report yields as high as 300 bu 
to the acre for entire fields, although the 
average for the state is very much below 
that. Other northern N E has a fair but 
uneven crop, and generally less than last 
year; some reports of rot and scab in Vt 
and Mass. 


SOME SHORTAGE IN CANADA’S POTATO CROP 
is indicated in returns from our correspond- 
ents located in practically all the provinces. 
This is more pronounced in Ont and Que 
than in Manitoba for the west, or N §S and 
P E I for the extreme east. Canada as a 
whole, however, escaped the drouthy condi- 
tions of the central west, and in fact the 
lower maritime provinces had generally ex- 
cellent climatic conditions. The duty of 25c 
per bushel prevents heavy shipments of 
Canadian potatoes into the U S, yet some 
will filter across the line if prices continue 
high. 

In Europe the season has not been excep- 
tionally good for potatoes, although such 
returns as are available suggest fair aggre- 
gate crops. The compilation of crop statis- 
tics abroad are very much behind the meth- 
ods employed in this country and Canada, 
and it is impossible to secure adequate data 
as early as this. In the U K the area under 
potatoes this year, 1,213,000 acres, indicates 
a slight increase for England and Scotland, 
and weather conditions have been fair. The 
French crop is good, as a whole, and mostly 
for home consumption. Our latest advices 
from Germany point to an average yield of 
potatoes. Up to the beginning of Sept the 
crop, particularly in northern and eastern 
Germany, had been retarded by drouth. But 
since that time copious rains have fallen, 
resulting in improved conditions. The Ger- 
man government publishes full statistics 
only after the crop is gathered. The Euro- 
pean crop is not generally much of a factor 
in shaping home prices; this year, as recent- 
ly shown in American Agriculturist’s col- 
umns, imports of foreign potatoes will prob- 
ably be considerable, and may at times af- 
fect the price of domestic sorts. 

BUYERS GREATLY INTERESTED AT HIGH PRICES. 

It has been many years since the potato 
market has received closer attention at the 
hands of dealers. The early crop through 
the north was a “general failure,’’ and in 
some important states, such as Wis a total 
failure. Prices to farmers started in high 
and have so continued to the present. Buy- 
ers have made every effort to get quota- 
tions down and occasionally succeeded in 
a measure, only to see a return to a very 
high level in Chicago, the northwest, Cin- 
cinnati and the eastern cities. It has been 
gf constant struggle, depending somewhat 
upon volume of receipts at distributing cen- 
ters, with the feeling very unsettled. The 
trade realizes that the crop is the shortest 
in years in many of the’ surplus potato 
states, and*that affects the situation in 
more favored sections of the middle and 
eastern states. Dealers are obliged to ac- 
cept the situation, and while many of them 
acknowledge the belief that prices will re- 
main high, others contend there ought to be 
a sharp break, especially if the better 
weather past two weeks causes any real im- 
provement in late fields. 

To sell at once, or ‘hold for dollar pota- 
toes,” is something each farmer must de- 
cide for himself. Needless to say, many 
are availing themselves of present high 
prices, selling rapidly. They prefer to ac- 
cept present good quotations instead of 
holding, and thereby run the risk of later 
loss through rot, freezing, sprouting or gen- 
eral shrinkage, not to speak of the possi- 
bility of a sharp slump in price through 
some unforseen reason. The opening of the 
season, in a word, finds the potato market 
unusually high, trade active, feeling un- 
settled. Country prices the past two weeks, 
as reported by American Agriculturist’s cor- 
respondents in the field, include the follow- 
ing range, taking a number of important 
states at random: N Y, 35@85c per bu; 
O, 75c@$1; Mich, 50c@$1; Wis, 48@80c; Ill, 
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90@$1.25; Ia, 90c@$1.35; Mass, 60c@$1; Me, 
40@75ce; N 8S, 40@65c. 
In the accompanying small table com- 


parative jobbing prices at various large and 
small cities are given. On Page 340 will 
be found our crop figures in detail, giving 
estimates of yield in the U S and Canada 
by states, covering a long series of years. 
TOP QUOTATIONS FOR CHOICE POTATOES. 
[In cents per bu of 60 lbs.] 


"01 ’00 ’99 "01 ’00 ’99 
Springfield ....80 60 50 Baltimore .... § 55 «5S COBO 
Le Pree. 70 52 50 Cincinnati ... 8 35 45 
Hartford ......95 65 50 Columbus .... 70 36 3 
New Haven...90 65 50 Memphis .....125 60 65 
BIRO cisicise 80 65 60 New Orleans.150 48 80 
New York......80 60 68 Louisville 80 55 45 
oo ae 60 40 42 Chicago ...... 70 34 32 
Pittsburg ......95 60 50 Minneapolis . 70 27 26 
Philadelphia ..80 48 50 San Francisco 90 36 36 


a 


Fat Stock Moving at Good Prices. 





Farmers and feeders continue to turn off 
fat stock at a rapid rate, but the market 
happily absorbs all offerings at generally 
good prices. Sheep values are relatively 
lower than anything else, and in many in- 
stances good butcher ewes and wethers are 
little more than half the price paid for 
hogs. The quality of swine now reaching 
the markets is good, showing the effects of 
careful feeding, and the high price level 
mean profit, even with corn at present 
quotations, 

Cattle are the highest for the time 6f 
year, with one exception, since ’94. In the 
accompanying table of comparative prices 


the Chicago market is quoted, Missouri 
river points usual freight difference. At 
Buffalo and Pittsburg a good inquiry is 
noted for western stock, and also for that 
shipped in from nearby points and from 
Canada. Since the opening of Oct the price 
level for cattle has shown no material 


change from that here indicated, but hogs 
have sold somewhat lower. 
LIVE STOCK PRICES AT 

Top quotations during 


CHICAGO. 
September. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1901 cae «00:00 $7.40 $4.25 
1900 Lékesawras Soe 5.60 4,25 
BD seccuckseoscseece Se 4.90 4.50 
EE. kdseancenkesscdas Ge 4.10 4.50 
ee eee 4.50 .20 
EOP rey errr ee 5.10 3.45 3.50 
Are 4.55 4.00 
ME aciduc0d2<s dees au) 6.65 3.75 

ae 


No Marked Change in Corn Prospects. 


The fiffal report on corn condition, made 
after maturity of all except the very lat- 
est fields, shows little change in crop 
promise. During the past month American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents have taken 
special pains to thoroughly investigate the 
actual situation, carefully examine fields, 
making practical tests by counting rows 
and stripping ears, and the result is a 
practical confirmation of their earlier esti- 
mates. This showing is a remarkable trib- 
ute to the care and good judgment exer- 
cised by our corps of observers during the 


period of excitement and panic which 
accompanied the season of crop destruc- 
tion. 


The present average of corn condition, as 
consolidated from the local returns of 
county correspondents, is 59.8, an improve- 
ment over the Sept figure of a trifle less 
than 1%. This compared with 83.7 at this 
date last year, and with 71.5 in ’94, the last 
previous year of great drouth damage, on 
the basis of the crop reporting work of 
American Agriculturist. These figures em- 
phasize the crop destruction wrought by 
the July and August drouth. 

The month of September was quite gen- 
erally favorable for the finishing and ripen- 
ing up of corn, furnishing practically the 
only extended period during the whole his- 
tory of the crop when conditions favored 
perfect development. Frosts were expe- 
rienced on Sept 16-19 in most portions of 
the corn belt north of southern Mo, rang- 
ing from killing to bare nipping of the 
most tender vegetation, but present ad- 
vices are that the percentage of corn 
materially damaged _is very slight. In 
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many sections a few of the latest fields 

were in a stage of development in which 

damage was possible, and husking may 

show a little reduction in general quality 

on account of light chaffy grains. But even 
[To Page 347.] 








Farm Wagon Economy, 

The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the great 
amount of labor-it will save, and its great durability, 
The Electric Wheel Co., who make this Electric Handy 
Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have solved 


the problem-of a successful and durable low-down wagon 
et a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of the best material through- 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, etc. 
Guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. These Electric Stee] 
Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any hight desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inches. With an 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
interchange them with his regular 
wheels and have a high or low-down 
Wagon at will. Write for catalog of 
the full ‘Electric Line’’ to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, IIL 


AND CRUSHES 














Latest thing out, revolutionizes ear corn 
proposition. Send for free catalog giving full description. 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY, 


When you want good rebuilt ma- 
— “<! bargain write for 
our Catalogue, 
all kinds of engines ¢ 
and steam power), boilers, pumps, 
and mill ae in + fonere 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 

West 35th and Iron 8 0. 











A Grand New Book 


Animal Breeding 


By THOMAS SHAW 
Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 


Minnesota, Author of The Study of Breeds, Forage 
Crops Other Than Grasses, Soiling Crops and the 
Silo, etc. 


HIS BOOK is, beyond all comparison, the 
most complete and comprehensive work ever 
published on the subject of which it treats. It 

is the first book of the kind ever given to the world 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. It includes thirty chapters, each of 
which treats of some particular phase of the 
subject. The leading laws which govern 
this most intricate question the author has 
boldly defined and authoritatively arranged. 
The chapters which he has written onthe more in- 
volved features of the subject, as sez and the 
relatsve injluence of parents, should go far towards 
setting at rest the widely speculative views cherished 
with reference to these questions. The striking 
originality in the treatment of the subject is no less 
conspicuous than the superb order and regular 
sequence of thought from the beginning te the end 
of the book. Even a hasty examination must con- 
vince the reader that the author has handled a diffi- 
cult and complex subject in a way that brings 
it down to the level of the comprehension of every- 
one. The book is intended to meet the needs of all 
persons interested in the breeding and rearing of 
live stock. 

Illustrated, substantially and handsomely 
bound in cloth, 5 by 7 inches, 405 pp. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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The King of Trotters. 





A review of the light harness horse 
achievements of ‘01 is chiefly interesting 
because of the wonderful trotting record 
made by Cresceus, owned by George H. 
Ketchum of Cleveland, O. At the Colum- 
bus track, Aug 2, he reduced the record of 
2.08%, formerly held by Alix, to 2.02%. 
Through the courtesy of the Horse Review 
of Chicago we are able to present a good 
likeness of this celebrated trotter. Like 
many horses, which when mature, estab- 
lished records for themselves, Cresceus 
when a colt was most unpromising. His 
dam Mable was purchased by Mr Ketchum 
for $250 at public auction. His sire is the 
famous Robert McGregor, the sire of so 
many of the best light harness horses in 
the country. Up to the time he was a 
yearling he was an ungainly colt, with very 
little prospect of being a prize winner on 
the track. When he was a year old and 
took the epizootic, he was left. in such bad 
state that his owner told the trainer to kill 
him. Through an oversight this was neg- 
lected for a day or so, and by that time 
the colt showed considerable improvement 
and it was decided to give him another 
chance. 

When Cresceus was two years old Mr 
Ketchum began his development. He first 
drove him on the snow, beating the fastest 
horses in Toledo. He started in two races 
and showed some creditable speed. Mr 
Ketchum had some faith in the youngster 
and the next year began working him on 
the snow, and when a three-year-old put 
him into the 2.30 list. During that year he 
won an eight heat race at Fort Wayne, 
Ind, obtaining the record for stallions of 
his age—2.11%. Next season when a four- 
year-old he did nothing remarkable until 
the last of the season, when he won the 
Readville race in the 2.10 class from the 
best stallions in the country. As a five- 
year-old he began to give evidence of re- 
markable speed, but required the most 
careful handling. Since that time he has 
continued to improve, and although he now 
holds the record, Mr Ketchum has confi- 
dence that he can lower this. Just to 
what extent he does not venture to pre- 
dict. 

On one occasion Mr Ketchum was asked 
if he thought a two-minute trotter was a 
near possibility. He replied that this was 
a difficult question, and stated that people 
not familiar with the trotter hardly real- 
ized the magnitude of the task of trotting 
a mile in two minutes. Cresceus has won- 
derfully developed muscles, especially in 
his hindquarters. He possesses unusual 
determination and will power. Possibly no 
trotter ever was as strongly built. He has 
been in first-class condition all season, and 
if record is not further reduced, he will 
probably be put on the track next year. 


EF 


Blackleg ‘Vaccine and Its Use. 


*J, R. MOHLER, WASHINGTON, D C. 





Blackleg is an infectious disease, caused 
by a specific germ, which is almost uni- 
versally present in the ground in all dis- 
tricts where the disease is known to pre- 
vail. This microbe, upon gaining entrance 
into the system, usually through punc- 
tured wounds made by briers or stubbles, 
develops rapidly and causes hemorrhagic, 
bluish-black, gas-filled swellings. The 
course of the disease is very rapid and the 
animal usually dies within 24 hours after 
the appearance of the first symptom. 

3y vaccination we inject into the system 
a minute amount of weakened blackleg 
virus, to produce a mild case of blackleg. 
The virus is obtained from animals which 
have died from blackleg. The process of 
manufacture appears extremely simple, but 
it requires constant vigilance and great ex- 
perience to produce a suitable vaccine. 

If all animals were equally resistant to 


— 





*Extracts from a paper read before Kan- 
Sas board of agriculture, 
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the disease or equally susceptible to it, a 
happy medium could easily be decided on, 
but the great difficulty in the preparation 
of the vaccine lies in the fact that no two 
individuals possess the same power of re- 
sistance. A very small number of animals 
are so susceptible to the disease that the 
injection of the vaccine results in a fatal 
ease of blackleg, but in not more than one 
in 2000 vaccinated. 

As to the protective value of vaccine, we 
are in receipt of more than 500 complete 
reports from Kan stockmen, covering their 
experience with blackleg in general and 
with vaccination in particular. A tabula- 
tion of these reports shows that the esti- 
mated loss from blackleg in unvaccinated 
herds amounts to 10%%, while the actual 
loss of animals, due to the postpon- 
ing of vaccination until the disease had 
appeared in these 500 herds amounted 
to 2360 head, or 3%% of the total number 
of cattle. This means a loss last year of 
at least $35,000, which could easily have 
been avoided if the cattle owners in the 
infected districts would have vaccinated 
their young stock previous to the beginning 
of the blackleg season. 





to secure wool from Canada, Mexico and 
Central and South America. 
Another feature of the exhibit was a con- 


signment of range sheep from the Cana- 
dian northwest. These were of no special 
breed, but were brought on to advertise the 
western part of Canada as a stock coun- 
try. They were grown on the native 
grasses and received no grain. It is 
claimed that the size of these sheep has 
been largely increased during the last 12 
years by careful breeding and selection. I# 
seems that the native grasses are excel- 
lent sheep feed and are responsible for a 
considerable part of this improvement. 


——— 


Practical Points for the “Swine Breeder. 





Well fed hogs seldom give any trouble 
in breaking out of pasture or feed lots. If 
fed regularly and all they will eat, they 
will spend much time in the shed at rest. 
Under these conditions they fatten most 
quickly. 

The swill barrel is the source of much of 
the trouble with hogs. As it is seldom or 


never cleaned it soon becomes reeking with 
putrid, filthy matter 


and infested with 





CRESCEUS 2:02 1-4, CHAMPION TROTTING STALLION 


Fine Sheep at the Pan-American. 





The sheep show was very good. Compe- 
tent judges state that the quality of the 
animals was much above the average at 
expositions of this kind. This is probably 
due to the fact that Canadian breeders 
were present in large numbers, and these 
men are noted for their success with sheep. 
Forty-five exhibitors showed about 1200 
sheep and 240 goats, the latter all of the 
Angora variety. Merinos were more nu- 
merous than any other breed, with two 
general classes. One in which constitution, 
form, covering and weight of fleece were 
considered, and the other in which form, 
constitution, covering, density and fine- 
ness of fleece were passed upon. In con- 
nection with the sheep show Supt Converse 
had collected a very fine exhibit of wool. 
Not only was the U S well represented, but 
also the south and central American coun- 
tries. Argentine showed about 200 samples. 
This means a great deal more*than ap- 
pears on the surface. South American 
countries are naturally great producers of 
raw materials. They have almost unlim- 
ited pasturage and few factories. The US 
is fast becoming a manufacturing nation, 
and it may not be long before we will need 


countless millions of germs. Many of the 
so-called cases of hog cholera could be 
traced to the old swill barrel. Keep the 
swill in covered buckets, feed it out each 
day and treat the pails frequently to scald- 
ing water. 

Salt and wood ashes in abundance will 
in a measure lessen the desire of hogs to 
root. These should be mixed together and 
placed in a trough where the hogs can get 
at them at will. Of course it will not pre- 
vent rooting, as this can be accomplished 
only by use of rings, two or three of which 
can be inserted in the nose of each hog. 

Pumpkins for hogs can be kept quite late 
in the fall by placing on shelves in a barn 
where they will be dried. Of course they 
should be fed out before very cold weather 
arrives. 

Movable pens are a good investment on 
any farm where hogs are raised. The ani- 
mals can be kept clean and healthy if 
these are used and by moving from place 


to place the manure is more evenly dis- 
tributed. 
Skimmilk and corn tends to produce 


strong bone and a large and vigorous hog. 
An exclusive corn diet is not advisable, 
for weak bone and excessive fat usually 
result. 








Making and Handling Pure Milk. 


Abstract of an address by John Gould of 


Ohio before a meeting of 
dairymen’s assn. 

Is there such a thing as clean, pure milk 
when ready for use? This brings up a 
question whether the germs of milk are to 
be regarded as invalidating the claim of 
pure milk, and just how much other solids, 
not fat, and ash, one can allow in 
milk and still class it as clean. It is doubt- 
ful if a cow can be milked nearer than 45 
miles of the earth and not have some 
germs from the air fall into the milk. Sut 
it is possible to milk a cow on terra firma 
and have less than a half pound of solids 
not found naturally in milk to the 100 lbs 
fall into the pail during the operation. Prof 
Harding, at the N Y exper sta, found it 
possible to so milk a cow with the common 
appliances of the farm and stable as to 
have only a few thousand germs get into 
centimeter of milk. 

n another stable milk sampled as soon 
as possible after milking had 260,000 to the 
ce, all largely of the destructive class of 
germs, and immediate deterioration of the 
milk. What does all this mean? Simply 
a clean cow, a clean, well-kept stable, milk- 
ing done before there is any disturbance 
of feeding, bedding or stable cleaning; a 
man with clean hands, a pair of clean milk- 
ing overalls, not a pair of pants which by 
long stable usage and longer estrangement 
from soap and water would stand alone 
from the stiffening of dried layers of milk 
and soil; a well-brushed cow and _ rapid, 
dry-hand milking, and milk as -soon as 
drawn taken into a separate milk room to 
be immediately aerated in some way and 
cooled down to at least 65 degs. 

In the cheese-making districts, where 
cheese is made in winter, bitter milk is a 


the Vermont 


casein 


serious trouble and the occasion of not a 
little loss, but the cause has not until re- 
cently been surmised. It is found that 


milk subjected to hay dust gives-the same 
germ results, and as this germ from the 
hay works best at low temperatures the 
milk is soon made to be about worthless 
as food. Another trouble of bad-keeping 
and strong-tasting milk and sickness to 
consumers was traced to moldy oat straw 
bedding for the cows. The mold germs 
falling into the milk during the operation 
of milking, found a congenial home and 
caused ho end of trouble and loss until dis- 
covered and remedied. 

The lesson is, milk first and before there 
is any disturbance at the barn incident 
to feeding, and when germ life is as quiet 
as possible. Of course, pasteurizing and 
sterilizing milk is a remedy for neglect and 
disorderly conduct in germ life, but it is 
only a method of cooked neutrality, and 
the person who partakes of it has simply 
put in execution a process of benevolent 
assimilation, and has swallowed cooked 
germs, instead of on the half-shell. Have 
a clean, well-swept barn, cows brushed and 
kept clean, and do the feeding after milk- 
ing, whether of hay or silage, meal or corn 
on the ear. If the corn fodder has come 
to have mow-mold it would be best to cut 
it in a separate room and wet it down 12 
hours before feeding. While I am not 
wholly in love with the rulings of the con- 
dgnsary men, there is a world of right in 
their demand that moldy foods of all sorts 
shall not be fed, net so much that it will 
injure the milk, through the food con- 
sumed, as in the food loading the air with 
its mold-spores, and they falling into the 
milk pail do the damage. 

What about the strainer and its effect 
upon milk sanitation? What is the office 
of the strainer, anyway? It is simply to 
catch what cannot be dissolved In the milk, 
and the only things ever found in the 
strainer at the creamery or factory are 
horns, hoofs, clay pipes and the coarser 
hairs. All else has been dissolved—as 
becomes so much additional solids in the 
milk that no process can rehabilitate and 
separate. It was best expressed by a per- 
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plexed creameryman at the weigh can one 


morning over a doubtful offering of milk: 
‘“‘Looks clean, and free of trash,” said he, 
“but still a little too thick for milk and a 
little too thin for fertilizer.’’ This strainer 
in some hands is washed, scalded and 
sunned every day, or twice a day, and now 
and then boiled. 

Another strainer is well washed by using 
it as a washrag to tidy up the cans and 


pails, snapped a couple of times to straight- 
en it out, and with meshes still thick with 
material that could never be with 
starch, the end of a rail or post becomes 
its reposing place until the next milking, 
when it again does duty. The germs of 40 
kinds that have been multiplying until the 
strainer had become of a sickly yellow are 
washed through into the can of milk. The 
milk soon has an old smell and a train of 
evils followed that can through its brief 
existence. At night a man rinsed the 
strainer in cold water, drew it through be- 
tween his thumb and finger, spread it over 
the can edge and thanked the Lord that 
in dairy ways he was so much in advance 
of his neighbors. 

Very frequently we hear of 
ing, ice cream sickness and a 
orders incident to summer use 
cream. What is it? Why a dirty can, half 
washed, seams thick with rotten milk, the 
cover put on, the can started on its jour- 
ney somewhere and the deadly. tyrotoxicon 
germ is developed, and death so often fol- 
lows. It is often found in cheese long weeks 
afterward. What should we do? 

First, everlasting cleanliness in washing 
milk things; not making 2 qts water wash 
four pails and four cans, as well as rinse 
them. Use plenty of cold water first, then 
the hot, and then. boiling water for them, 
scald and set cans where the sun can 
shine into them, not on the outside and 
bottom, but into them. Cotton cloth is 
cheap; get a strainer with a slip ring, and 
5 yds of cloth will make dozens of them. 
Cool all milk. and aerate it down to 65 degs 
before it goes very far. Do it at 
once. Do not put new and é «12-hour 
milk together, and if you are a patron of 
cheese factory or creamery do not g¢ake 
your whey or skimmilk home in the milk 
cans you deliver milk in. 

When to Change Milkers—A change of 
milkers may not as a rule be desirable; 
yet a change from a poor to a good one 
is always advisable. 
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SHARPLES 


Gream Separators 
Mave Tubular Bowls, 


use no 4 to run, reliable, 


isks, easy 
durable and effective. Catalog 100 
and treatise, ‘“‘Business Dairying” 
free. The best dairymen say they are 


the best separators. 
Sharples Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


P. M. Sharples, 
West Chester,Pa. 











Equal to a Cow 


A dairyman can afford to sell a cow 
or two, buy a 


National 
HAND 


Separator 


and haye more cream 
sell, and less stock to ms 
The difference is in the 
cream saved by the Na- 
tional Separator. You can 
test it in your own goiry 
free for ten days. Wri 

for particulars. 

National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
























No bruising nor crushing, 
wessrer'scar DISHORNERS. 
Holders and eens required for 

Catalogue fr 
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Saves 
Horses. 


Kendall's my a Cure. 


USED FOR: 20 YEARS. 

ork, Oct. Ist, 1900. 
- B. J. Kendall Co., got I yo been 
your Kendall’s Spavin Cure for the last 20 years, 
por B ave recommended it to my best friends, 1 think 
ry is the best liniment im the market today. My wife 
had rheumatiam in the joints of her hands and knees 
for three years and your Kendall’s Spavin Cure for an- 

imals has entirely cured her. . C. HAUG, 
Thousands of others have had just such ex- 
perience. Cures Spavin, Ringbone, ones, 

Curbs and all forms of Lameness. P 

61; 6for®. Asaliniment for famil. 
has no equal. Alldruggists. Book **A 
ise on the Horse” mailed free. Addre 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 
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A DAIRY IS NOT 
COMPLETE 


WITHOUT AN 


IMPROVED 


SEPARATOR 


It stands at the head, 
others have to takea 
. back seat. 


‘* The kind 

that gets all the Cream.’’ 

Strictly up to date in every 
way. 

We furnish complete out- 


fits of Dairy and Creamery 
apparatus, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogues. 
229 





AMERICAN 


Cream Separator. 


Pri If it’s not satisfactory in 

5 every way don’t keep it. 

* © Awarded medal at Paris 

mm Exposition in 1900. Send for catalog, 
no AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0. 

1054, Bainbridge, N. &. 
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Dana’s.ai.EAR LABELS 


Samed with any name or address with consecutive 
I mot forty recording associations and 
honsamnas of practical farmers, breeders and veteri- 
narians. Samplefree. Agents Wanted. 
©. H. DANA, gs) Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 








GlassMilkJars 


The proper and best way for marketing 
milk—most satisfactory to dealer and cus- 
tomer. Saves driver’s time and does away 
with waste in measuring out milk in the 
wagon, Cheaper in the long run than 
tin cans. Send for catalogue of Bestov 
dairy supplies. 
Dairymen’s Supply Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Autumn Rhubarb Bed. 


Ss. H. LINTON, LINN CO, MO. 
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as a forced plant either for 
winter or early spring, is both desirable 
and profitable. The most successful re- 
sults can be had by digging the roots af- 
ter killing frosts, dividing the bunches to 
one, two or three buds for every root, lay- 
ing the roots uniformly on the surface, 
covering with earth to protect from sun 
and air. After the roots have had three 
or four days of freezing, take up during 
the day when thawing, and place immedi- 
ately in hotbeds, mushroom houses, vege- 
table cellars or frames heated by pipes. Or 
if wanted for early spring use the roots 
may be lifted early in Feb and placed in 
frames, banked up well with fresh stable 
manure, selecting a well-sheltered location. 
The growth of rhubarb does not require 
light, but on the contrary development in 
darkness adds to the flavor and tenderness 
of the stems and reduces the acidity. Be- 
cause of this frames or beds may be cov- 
ered to maintain the warmth, by means of 
double inch boards, with straw or manure 
on top. There is no bad effect from forc- 
ing the plant in cellars if properly man- 
aged, so no fumes or bad odor comes from 
the bed. In forcing under either situation 
the roots should be placed perpendicular, 
packed closely together. When in proper 
position sift, with sand screen, good, rich 
loam on the beds, working the loam be- 
tween the roots so as to leave no air spaces. 
Cover the crowns to a depth of six or 
eight inches. After the season of forcing, 
the roots may be planted back into the 
open ground without injury to the plants. 
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Prize Winners at Fruit Show. 


Rhubarb, 


The committee of awards of the Ameri- 
can pomological society, which met recent- 
ly in Buffalo, have made their final report 
through Dr F. M. Hexamer of N Y. The 
committee were as follows: Dr F. M. Hex- 
amer, chairman; John Craig, N Y; W. J. 
Green, Ohio; E. S. Goff, Wis; N. F. Mur- 
ray, Mo, and W. T. Macoums, Can. The 
following were awarded the Wilder silver 
medal: Wis hort soc, T. E. Loope, pres, 
Eureka, 400 plates apples, pears, plums and 
grapes; state of Washington exhibit, repre- 
sented by Charles H. Ross, 100 plates of 
fruit; Ontario fruit experiment station, L. 
Woolverton, sec, Grimsby, general collec- 
tion of fruits, 200 plates; Ore state fruit 
exhibit, H. E. Dosch, Hillsdale, Ore, exten- 
sive display of fruit; Kan hort soc, William 
H. Barnes, sec, Topeka, 100 plates of Kan 
fruits; Mo hort soc, C. C. Bell, sec, Boon- 
ville, 900 plates of fruit; Los Angeles cham- 
ber of commerce, Los Angeles, Cal, general 
display of Cal fruits and nuts; Ellwanger & 
Barry, Rochester,N Y,100 varieties of pears, 
apples, etc; horticultural dept Cornell uni- 


versity, Ithaca, N Y, 25 plates of hybrid 
plums, pears and grapes; Theodore Wil- 
liams, Benson, Neb, exhibit of plum hy- 


brids and crosses; T. S. Hubbard Co, Fre- 
donia, N Y, 50 varieties of grapes; George S. 
Josselyn, Fredonia, N Y, 67 varieties of 
grapes; M. Pettit, Winona, Ont, large col- 
lection of grapes, and Albert Pay, St Cath- 
erines, Ont, 106 plates of fruit. 

A bronze medal was awarded to Orlando 
pineapple assn, C. E. Howard, representa- 
tive, Orlando, Fla, smooth cayenne pineap- 
ples; Del board of agri, Catherine Huntley, 
representative, Dover, Del, apples, pears, 
peaches and plums; Mich agri college, L. 
R. Taft, representative, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich, 28 plates of pears: Mich agri 
college, So Haven sub-station, 40 plates of 
peaches, apples and pears; W. E. Rowe, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, commercial fruits now 
in season; Me pomological soc, W.-M. Mun- 
son, representative, 20 plates of.fruit; Lu- 
ther Putnam, Cambridge, Vt, 33 plates of 
apples; W. M. Orr, Fruitland, Ont, Can, 60 
plates of fruit; C. C. Shaw, Milford, N H, 
40 varieties of apples. 

Among those who: received honorable 
mention were W. B. K. Johnson, Allentown, 


ORCHARD 


Pa, apples, pears, quinces and peaches; Si- 
las Wilson, Atlantic, Ia, 4 plates of Me 


Pike grapes; Mich agri exper sta, dis- 
play of plums for market; Roland 
Morrill, Benton Harbor, Mich, 5 plates of 


peaches; Hart’s late oranges and pome- 
los; G. E. Ryckman, Brocton, N Y, Chau- 
tauqua climbing currant. 





Growing and Storing Winter Vegetables. 





In a discussion of the subject of grow- 
ing and storing vegetables for winter, be- 
fore the Dec meeting of the Ill hort soc, 
J. W. Lloyd spoke chiefly of root crops, 
cabbage and such garden plants as pars- 
nips and salsify. One of the _ principal 
things to be observed in growing garden 
crops for winter use is to plant so that 
they may mature about storing time. If 
a variety has a short season of growth, 
plant as late as possible. If planted early 
the vegetables will become woody and 
pithy before time of storing, and in many 
cases will burst open. Onions must be 
ripened and cured on the field. 

On the ordinary farm storage methods 
are usually very crude. In many ways the 
outdoor pit is the ideal storage place, as 
the roots can be kept from freezing and 
still remain moist. Except with market 
gardeners the pit method is not very prac- 
tical, as small amounts only are wanted 
at a time. The cellar is the usual storage 
place, but is frequently unsatisfactory in 
that the vegetabies dry out and become 
tough and unpalatable. This trouble can 
be avoided to a certain extent by packing 
in earth and placing in a cool room in a 
cellar. Under favorable conditions vegeta- 
bles will keep as well packed thus as in 
an outdoor pit. Celery can be stored in a 
dry cellar, provided the roots are packed 
in earth which is kept moist. The tops, 
however, must remain dry or rotting will 
result. 

Potatoes should be dug as soon as the 
vines are killed by frost. They should be 
packed in boxes of dry sand and placed on 
shelves in a dry cellar. Onions should re- 
main in the field until the tops turn yel- 
low and fall down. They should then be 
pulled and the bulbs allowed to remain on 
the ground for 10 days until thoroughly 
cured. After this, spread on a dry floor 
or place in a loft for a week or so. They 
can then be put into crates and kept in a 
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Fumigating Nursery Stock in the Fall. 





Is there any particular danger of injury 
to plum, pear and apple nursery stock if 
fumigated in the fall, where it is neces- 
sary to heel such stock in for the winter? 
[Prof W. E. Britton, Connecticut. 

None whatever, provided it is thoroughly 
matured and dormant. Some nurserymen 
have experienced difficulty in fumigating 
trees too early in the fall before the leaves 
have fallen. As is commonly practiced in 
some sections it is necessary to strip the 
trees of leaves in order to make early ship- 
ments. Nursery stock to be carried over 
the winter should be allowed to drop the 























leaves naturally before being fumigated 
and placed in the packing shed or heeling- 
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ELEVATION OF CHENEY’S POULTRY HOUSE. 


in ground. These facts are clearly set forth 
in Prof Johnson’s new book on fumiga« 
tion methods now in the press. It will be 
sent from this office upon receipt of $1, 





AND GARDEN 


The Apiary 


Marketing Honey Through Direct Sale. 


*w. R. MARKS, NEW YORK. 





It is the commission man selling the low- 
est who does the business and who estab- 
lishes the price of our products. The hon- 
est commission man, the one who would 
get full value, is not in it. He is at the 
mercy of the most unscrupulous member 
of the craft and we are no better ‘than 
their slaves. I want you to understand me 
and I will repeat,—it is the commission 
man who sells the lowest who establishes 
the price. 

Stop selling y 
men, and then see what the dealers who 
will buy for cash will pay. If they can- 
not get our goods on commission they must 
pay cash. Having money invested in it, 
then and not till then, will they try and 
sustain prices. I have many city 


honey through commission 


asked 
dealers of whom they purchased their farm 
produce and they invariably said through 
commission houses, and gave for their rea- 
son that they could in that way buy cheap- 
er than of the farmer. I remember one in< 
stance in particular, where the _ dealer, 
with a knowing wink and laugh said he 
would rather let the commission man set- 
tle with the farmer and then his conscience 
would be clear. 
scctillltadtamin 


Utilizing Beeswax for Profit. 
JOHNSON, FRANKLIN CO, O. 


MRS W. H. 


I take all the old comb from our colonies 
of bees each season, put it in a large iron 






























































kettle, such as is used on the farm out- 
doors, and fill the kettle with water. This 
is boiled vigorously for several hours. A 
tub is then filled half full of water, on 
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FLOOR PLAN AND DETAILS. 
which is floated an old board of some sort. 
The mixture is then dipped out with an old 
pan or dipper from the kettle, and poured 
through a hemp sack or other thin ma- 
terial, which is allowed to rest upon the 
board floating in the tub. The wax runs 
through the sack into the tub. There will 
be a considerable residue left in the sack, 
which can be separated by squeezing or 
rolling the mass with a round stick or other 
press. 

The wax will float on the surface of the 
water and soon cool. In the meantime the 
kettle should be cleansed, filled with clear 
water and the wax boiled up a_ second 
time. After the first straining it looks 
brown and unfit for use. It should be 
boiled a second time and strained carefully 
through a fine meshed cloth several times. 
It can be melted now without water and 
put in molds ready for the market. The 
sack or cloth used for straining the wax 
is of no special value afterward and 
should be thrown away. I have made as 
much as 20 lbs a season out of comb con- 
sidered worthless, and would have been 
thrown away under ordinary circum 
stances. I always find a good market for 





*From an address before the New. York 
state association of beekeepers’ societies, 











first-class beeswax and save all scraps and 
pieces of old comb, treating it in the man- 
ner described above. 

a 
A Movable Poultry House. 


Cc. D. CHENEY, NEW JERSEY. 





Herewith is presented a plan, elevation, 
details and bill of materials for a movable 
chicken house which almost anyone can 
construct. The cost is not great, depend- 
ing on the kind and quality of lumber used. 
The elevation shows a shed roof which is 
the cheaper, though not so fine in appeal- 
ance. A double pitched roof allows more 
available head room, thus making it more 
convenient to work inside. A movable 
house having the floor raised some distance 
above the ground, thus affording under- 
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ROOSTS AND WINDOW. 


DETAILS OF 


resting place and shelter from 
is for many reasons 
over stationary 


neath a 
sun, wind and rain, 
a decided improvement 
houses. 

A house like this has been in use over 
a year and a half and seems to meet all 
requirements for 15 to 20 fowls. It has a 
run 30x40 ft. The house is moved onto a 
new site, spring and fall, and is easily 
moved on rollers and some pieces of 2x4’s 
by a man and boy. A ground floor should 
be previously prepared by spading around 
a center line and throwing the earth up 
until a space 18 in larger each way than 
the house has been raised 6 in above the 
surrounding surface. This should be raked 
level, and well rammed, so as to pitch 
slightly toward the front. The margins 
should be particularly well rammed to dis- 
courage scratching and prevent washing. 
Upon this floor lay the two pieces of 2x4 
for the house to rest on. 

The gable is shown not inclosed. The tri- 
angular piece which closes this may be 
hinged to the roof so as to swing out- 
ward, which will afford ventilation in sum- 
mer. The roosts should all be the same 
hight from the floor, and if each is divided 
by a couple of pickets projecting 1 ft above 
it there will be less crowding. Loose nest 
boxes are set on the floor. The window 
shownris amply large. It is covered out- 
side with small mesh wire netting, and in 
summer the sash is removed. A very use- 
ful addition for winter would be a sort of 
closed “‘lean-to,’”’ which could be set against 
the open side to provide extended shelter 
and a protected feeding place in stormy 
weather. This could be used as a coop dur- 
ing the breeding season. 

The following bill of materials is re- 
quired: Four 2x4 16 ft ror plates, sills and 
posts, 2 2x4 12 ft for plates, sills and foun- 
dation, 24 1x8 12 ft, or 170 sq ft, for sides, 
7 1x8 14 ft; or 65 ft, for roof, 6 1x8 16 ft, or 
50 ft, for floor, 2 Ibs 10d, 4 lbs 8d and 1 Ib 6d 
cut nails, 1 piece small mesh wire netting 
3x3, with staples, 1 6-light 8x10 glass sash, 
1 roll 2 or 3-ply roofing paper, 1% Ib inch 
wire nails and tins, 1 pair 3-in strap hinges, 
1 hook hasp and 3 staples, 8 lbs mixed 
paint, 1 qt oil to thin for priming, etc. The 
quantity of boards given should supply 
enough surplus for battens, window casing, 
etc. 

ee 

For Roup, which attacked a hen turkey, 
T at once separated her from the well ones, 
injected a little kerosene in the nostrils 
and roof of the mouth, and anointed the 
head each day with equal parts sweet oil 
and alcohol. I fed her on warm mash, to 
which was added a little Sheridan’s condi- 
tion powder, and aconite, given in the 
drinking water. She soon came out all 
right.—[Mrs Mary Thompson. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


THE POULTRY YARD 
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Packing Plums at a Disadvantage— 
This picture is a familiar one in too many 
orchards this fall. No packing shed; no 
sorting table, and the wrong style of pack- 
age. This young man ought to read the 
new book, Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Mar- 
keting, by F. A. Waugh. price $1, postpaid, 
Orange Judd company. 





Shives for Packing Bees in winter form 
a substance regarded as an excellent ma- 
terial by those who have tried it. This 
is the waste or woody portion of flax re- 
moved in breaking. It is more compact 
than forest leaves, does not wet through 
readily, even in a heavy rain, and can be 
stored in a small space in summer. 

When Cleaning the Nests preparatory 
to the winter season use some tobacco 
stems or dust in them. This will keep off 
lice and mites. 





I Take Great Care to have clean nests 
for the laying hens, often removing the old 
material so the birds will not have an un- 
comfortable place to lay. I also have a nest 
egg, of some metallic kind or none at all. 
I would not advise anyome to use rotten 
eggs, or good ones, for a nest egg. Fre- 
quently a supposed good egg gets changed 
and goes into the egg basket. The result 
is a black mark placed at your name with 
the commission merchant as not reliable. 
Great care should be exercised both with 
the nest egg and egg basket to have profit 
combined with a good reputation.—[Mrs H. 
N. Porter, Orange Co, Vt. 





For a Table Fowl the Cornish Indian 
game is one of the leading breeds. Their 
flesh is very sweet, juicy and free from 
stringy fibers. They are extremely hardy 
and make excellent crosses with any of 
the heavy breeds. They are good layers 
of large brown eggs. They are also good 
sitters and mothers. For raising young 
turkeys the hens of the breed are by far 
the best and not excelled by the turkey 
hen. Cocks weigh from 9 to 12 Ibs and 
hens from 6% to 9 Ibs.—[A. B. 
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Fruit Trees Given Away. 
October and November is the 
fall planting. R. Morrill, the Michigan 
peach king, gains a year’s growth by plant- 
ing peach trees in fall. He banks trunks 
with earth. Fall planted trees make 
twice the growth of those planted next 
spring. You can buy trees now cheaper 
than in spring, and can get a better as- 
sortment in fall. New fall catalog of 
Green’s Nursery Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., is now ready, and will be sent free. 
Send for it at once. We offer one New 
Thanksgiving Prune tree, free, with every 
$7.00 order, or one new Niagara peach tree, 
free, with all $4.00 orders. 
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Free catalogue gives points on trans- 





FRUIT TREE 


plan tiee, ee aes .muiching,pruning, 


praying and peach culture. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Nd 



























Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness treated 
with Eureka Har- 
ness Oil. It re- 
sists the damp, 
keeps the leath- 
er soft and pli- 
able. Stitches 
do not break. 
No rough sur- 
face to chafe 
andcut. The 4 
harness not 
oat keeps 
like 
ey ut 
as lo 
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everywhere 
in cans— 
all sizes. 
Made by 


Standard Oil 
Company 


STEEL HORSE COLLARS 


Never wear out. need no hames, adjust- 
able in size, fit any horse, will not at 
but heal sores, put on and taken off in 
half usual time. Lighter than other 
collars and hames. AGENTS WANTED 
in every county. Every farmer and 
teamster wants them,because practical, 
sensible and cheaper. Good money for 
workers. Write for particulars and 
territory not taken. No charge for ter’y. 


A OWELL & SPAULDING,Box1 1 Caro, Mich 


Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure, A veteri- 
” mary specific forWind, Throat and 
- Stomach Troubles. Strong recom- 
mends. $1 mgt per can. 
or mail or ex. paid. 

NEWTON HORSE REMEDY CO., 

(21) Toledo, Ohio, 
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Feed is fuel to the animal econom Is 
fs burned > to supply internal heat. ‘an fi it is 
heated (cooked) before it goes into the ant- 
mal’s stomach it saves that much fuel (feed). 
Electric Feed Cookers 
save feed, save money and produce 
better resulta, Made of best cast iron 
with steel ~~ ae boiler made of extra heavy 
galvanized steel. Capacity 25to ee 
= Circular and Bes » free 


j—— Electric Wheel Co., Box 86 , Quincy, Ill, 


TWICE AS MANY EG@s 


and twice the profit when hens have raw cut bone, 


Manp’s Bone Cutter isa 


Model, 
Open gs and aatomnatie: vo ow all saben, 8 a 
and gristle, without w 
other type, orsend it beck, iy io DAYS Ta TRIAL ‘FREE 
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Cues POULTRY 


nd Eames for 1 160 pages, § over 
TOO Tulustratione st Ah at bators, Brooders, 
Poultry Houses, ete. How to raise chickens success 
fully, their care, diseases and remedies. Diagram: 
with full descriptions of Poultry houses. Ali 
about Imen Brooders and thoroughbred 
Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
c.c, SHOEMAKER, Box 104, Freeport, IB 
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Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 

most durable, cheapest first-class 
pees Money back if not positively 
sented. Circular free; cata- 
may 60. "GRO. ERTEL CO., Quiney, Hil. 
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acvertised. 
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THE FARMER AT NATIONAL CAPITAL 





What the Department of Agriculture Is Doing Under 
the Direction of Secretary Wilson—The Man and 
His Principles—The Tremendous Influence of Far- 
mers Upon Congress When They Use Their Power 
Intelligently—Secretary Wilson the Right Man in 
the Right Place. 





AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW BY THE EDITOR WITH 
SECRETARY WILSON, VERIFIED BY THE LATTER. 


Now that a new force is at the helm, in 
the person of President Roosevelt, it was im- 
portant to at once ascertain whether the 
great agricuitural interests of the United 
States were to have as good treatment in 
future as during the past few years. For 
every intelligent person realizes the in- 
creasing attention that has been given to 
agriculture by the federal government un- 
der both republican and democratic aus- 
pices through all the recent administra- 
tions. 

Ever since the incumbency of President 
Roosevelt, therefore, we have been care- 
fully ‘“‘sensing’’ the situation from the ag- 
ricultural standpoint. This has been done 
in a variety of ways, through a wide cor- 
respondence with public men of all parties 
and vocations, by studies of many condi- 
tions at Washington and elsewhere, per- 
sonal interviews with the president and 
certain members of his cabinet and by other 
means through which intelligent judgment 
may be formed. 

President Roosevelt impressed us most 
favorably. He is earnestly disposed to ful- 








EDITORIAL 


fill the great obligations so suddenly and 
tragically thrust upon him in a manner 
that will be for the interests of the whole 
country. While young and energetic, he 
is cautious and conservative, and meant 
every word when he said he would follow 
the footsteps of his martyred predecessor. 
All politics aside, it is certainly the duty 
of every citizen to give the new president 
such co-operation as will enable him to do 
his best. 

The secretary of agriculture, as repre- 
senting the largest interest and the great- 
est number of people on the continent, has 
been one of the most influential members 
of the cabinet in all that pertains to do- 
mestic affairs. A weak representative of 
agriculture could not achieve this position, 
in spite of such backing. But James Wil- 
son is a man of ripe maturity of judgment 
and capacity—a happy combination of the 
typical western farmer, experimenter, sci-~ 
entist and administrator, man of affairs 
and politician in the best sense of the term. 
His Iowa training gives him keen apprecia- 
tion of agricultural conditions, east and 
west, north and south, and renders him 
singularly free from sectionalism, yet tena- 
cious of the rights and privileges of the 
American farmer. Mr Wilson has made 
some mistakes in office, and the department 
of agriculture is faulty in many respects, but 
with all this we note with pleasure Sec- 
retary Wilson’s determination to make his 
administration helpful to the real interests 
of the practical working farmer. 

“What are you doing to encourage in our 
continental states the production of sugar, 
tobacco, ete, that Cuba is so anxious to sup- 
ply this market?’ was our first question 
to Secretary Wilson. “For of course you 
realize that this and related matters are 
the newest questions before our farmers, 
and of the most vital importance to them,” 
we added. 

“Exactly so,’ replied Secretary Wilson 
with fine earnestness, “but the department 
foresaw these conditions, and now simply 
has to continue the policy I begun of en- 
couraging our farmers to produce here in 
the United States everything that can be 
raised here which previously has been im- 
ported. The more diversified our agricul- 
ture, the more prosperous.”’ 

“How about tobacco—cigar wrappers, so 
largely imported from Sumatra and from 
Cuba, leaf for filling cigars?” 

“Why, sir, the department’s experiments 
prove that under cheesecloth shade we can 
obtain tropical conditions right in the Con- 
necticut valley, and in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, that will produce a finer wrapper 
in every respect than the imported. One 
Connecticut grower has sold his 1901 crop 
already for $1.50 per lb. We have demon- 
strated absolutely that our farmers can 
produce every pound of the nearly $5,000,000 
worth of wrappers imported each year. 
There is no experiment about it. Next year 
we shall apply the same method to the cul- 
ture of filler tobacco on soils specially 
adapted to it in Ohio, Indiana and Texas, 
We don’t need Cuban tobacco in this coun- 
try.” 

“What is your idea of the sugar ques- 
tion, Mr Secretary?” 

“Well, I do not need to tell the editor of 
American Agriculturist, himself an expert 
on beet sugar, what the department of agri 
culture is doing for that industry. It is 
making wonderful growth. Why, our 
American farmers will this year harvest 
beets enough to make something like 200,- 
000 tons of refined granulated sugar. Look 
at the many sugar factories in Michigan, 


in other sections of the central west, 
and all over the semi-arid and coast 
region! 


“T expect to see one or more sugar fac- 
tories running in Iowa next fall. The av- 
erage farmer is slow to take hofd of this 
new crop, but there is a hitherto neglected 
factor about it that is going to make the 
sugar beet one of the most popular money 
crops in the dairy and corn belt of the 
west. All through that country our corn 





in starch and 
grape sugar, but we have to buy heavily 


and forage crops zre rich 
of bran, cottonseed meal, etc, to furnish 
protein or flesh-forming food to our live 
stock. Now the factory extracts only the 
sugar from the beet, leaving all the pro- 
tein and other food elements in the pulp 
or cake, which the farmer has back free 
of cost. In other words, our farmers can 
get money enough for the sugar in each 
acre of beets to pay good wages for all the 
time and labor bestowed on the crop, and 
afford a handsome profit, and on top of 
that will have the entire crop (less only 
the sugar) for stock feeding. Beet pulp or 
cake is one of the best feeds for dairy 
cattle, and means a big saving in boughten 
feeds. 

“A great development of dairying and 
stock feeding is to go hand in hand with 
the beet sugar industry’s development. Let 
the tariff on sugar alone for a few years 
more, until we get this beet sugar indus- 
try established all over the country, and 
then we won’t fear Cuban competition. 
Why, I advised a representative Cuban to 
this effect the other day, assuring him 
that Cuba’s interests lay in diversifying 
her industries instead of trusting to sugar 
and tobacco alone. But we can’t afford to 
give our market to Cuba while we are es- 
tablishing this domestic sugar produc- 
tion.”’ 

“You are certainly right there, Mr Secre- 
tary,” we replied, ‘‘and the department of 


agriculture has proven the principle also 
in the case of rice.’’ 
“That is true. The department intro- 


duced Japanese rice and developed its cul- 
ture in the southwest until this year we 
are going to produce nearly all the rice our 
people consume. Our rice planters in 
Louisiana and Texas are putting into their 
pockets the money previously paid for hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds of imported 
rice. This rice business is one of the most 
valuable results of the department’s recent 
work. 

“The fig industry is also being developed 
with the department’s assistance, in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and in the hot valleys of 
the ‘arid west.’ You know the vast wealth 
that has followed the introduction of the 
Washington navel orange years ago by the 
department. We are working in the same 
line with other semi-tropic fruits, not only 
along the gulf coast, but in the hot interior 
valleys of the west. Why, after trying 
Sgyptian cotton in various states, it now 
appears that this long staple thrives to 
perfection in the Salt river valley of Ari- 
zona, and will perhaps do well under simi- 
lar conditions in other parts of the irri- 
gated region. That means $5,000,000.a year 
for those farmers, instead of sending to 
Egypt for it. We have solved the prob- 
lem of raising tea in South Carolina, and 
you will soon see a large development in 
domestic tea culture. 

“I mean to bring out very strongly in 
my report to the president all the special 
work of the department. It is our purpose 
to produce in these United States all that 
we consume that can be grown here, and 
to help the little brown people to raise what 
we cannot possibly produce, and to other- 
wise improve their condition. But our first 
and chiefest duty is to the American 
farmer.”’ 

Secretary Wilson then went on to speak 
enthusiastically of the regular work of the 
various divisions of his department, which 
space forbids us to print. “I am greatly 
strengthening our force of workers. The 
department has need of men of pre-emi- 
nent ability. It is hard to find the new 
men we want. I am going to secure Prof 
I. H.- King, the _ soil physicist from 
Wisconsin, to join the forces of our divi- 
sion of soils. Other governments ave af- 
ter our experts, offering them $5000 or $10,- 
000 a year; we can only pay $3000, but our 
men will stay with us for the glory of 
America.” 

This led us into a discussion of educa- 
tion, and the vast need of reform in that 


























field. 
on this subject, 
ble ideas. 
cation is so much neglected in most states. 


Secretary Wilson feels powerfully 
and has some most sensi- 


He regrets that agricultural edu- 


These brief notes should suffice to give our 
readers an insight into the practical pur- 
poses of the United States department of 
agriculture. And if these lines also impart 
some of the enthusiasm that James Wilson 
applies to his work, this interview will 
be an inspiration to millions of American 
farmers to higher ideals as well as to 
larger profits. 

The position of the farmer in America 
to-day is that of power and: the esteem 
that is the recognition of power. Let him 
rise to the possibilities of his opportunity. 

iia a 

Wheat looks cheap at present prices. No 
other conclusion can be drawn from the 
elaborate, comprehensive but conservative 
review of the whole situation that was a 
feature in American Agriculturist Sept 28. 
Of course, if the Argentine crop comes on 
favorably in December and January, and if 
Russian exports continue large, there would 
be occasion then for a check to higher 
prices. On the other hand, if Russia’s exports 
decline, and Argentinashould have unfavor- 
able weather during the next three or four 
months, a _ positive advance in wheat 
might be reasonably expected. But why 
should either of these contingencies of 
ninety days hence operate to unduly de- 
press prices at the present time? Yet it 
is a matter of doubt whether the course of 
the market during the next month or two 
will respond to these apparently natural 
conditions, or whether the tactics by which 
European trade has been able to obtain the 
enormous supply of American wheat during 
the past three months at low prices will 
continue. The shrinkage cost of risk of 
storage, whether on the farm or in the city, 
is also to be considered. Still more impor- 
tant to the grower is his own individual 
necessities and financial condition, which 
must influence him in selling his crop. 





The Remarkable Shortage in Apples 
continues the chief topic in the fruit trade, 
advices reaching American Agriculturist ev- 
ery day show further intensification of the 
heavy President Cupp of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley apple growers’ assn writes 
us under date of Oct 1 that “now, at time 
of picking, prospect for only 20% of a crop 
and poor at that.” One of the largest com- 
mercial orchards in Neb shows up not 
more than 4% of a crop, others in that 
state somewhat better. Conditions in Mich 
and eastward are much the same. The 
western half of N Y has been further dam- 
aged by heavy wind storms. The crop in 
Ontario is probably the smallest on rec- 
ord. General shortages are the rule in Pa 
and N E, Ct farmers now getting $4 per 
bbl for choice fruit. American Agricultur- 
ist’s final apple report, reflecting and am- 
plifying these general conditions, will ap- 
pear next week. 


losses. 





For a National Flower—A meeting of the 
natl organizing commission of the natl 
flower congress was held at New Britain, 
Ct, Gct 1, to consider the subject of adopt- 
ing the carnation as a national flower. The 
carnation was the favorite flower of Pres 
McKinley and the commission thinks it 
would be an honor to our late president to 
have this adopted. The prevailing senti- 
*’ment, however, of the natl flower assn is 
divided between the goldenrod and colum- 
bine, which two are in the lead. The secre- 
tary of the commission is T. L. Thomas, 
Forestville, Ct. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 

Every Reader of this paper can get a 
$3000 stock book by simply answering three 
questions on a postal card. Notice the ad- 
vertisement of the International Food Co 
in this issue, in which they make this very 





liberal offer. Every reader interested in 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, etc, can 
easily get this book. It will pay you to 


take advantage of this very liberal offer. 


No Marked Change in Corn Prospects. 





[From Page 341.] 

this feature will not be important. The 
trosts, however, were sharp enowgh to doa 
material damage to fodder in later fields, 
a fact which becomes important in con- 
sideration of the necessity of savimg stover 
to supplement the lack of the other feed- 
ing material. 

The percentage of the crop cut this year 
is unusually large, and the labor of sav- 
ing has been far greater than usual. In 
spite of the great use made of harvesting 
machinery there has been a shortage of 
labor in nearly all parts of the belt. This 
increased work in connection with the 
saving of this crop has interfered with 
the prosecution of ordinary fall work, and 
has served to delay the accomplishment 
of farm plowing. 

No definite attempt to even approximate 
final corn production will be made until 
next month, when husking shall have fur- 
nished some data as to actual rate of yield. 
The general appearance of the fields has 
been most deceptive during the latter part 
of the season, and only actual stripping of 
the ears will reveal the facts as to whether 
cobs are well filled or whether the scanty 
grain development so frequently reported 
already is really a general condition. An- 
other feature not to be overlooked is the 
extent of acreage actually harvested. Some 
percentage of the area planted was entire- 
ly abandoned, and until the extent of such 
abandonment can be settled no estimate 
of production is feasible. Next month Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s returns will attempt 
to cover these points, and the only esti- 
mate of production made during the year 
will be presented. 





Things the Grange Is Working for. 





natl 
of 
cir- 


The legislative committee of the 
grange, representing the farmers 
the U §, have just issued a 
cular to the members of the 57th 
congress. The committee respectfully call 
the attention of congressmen to the follow- 
ing matters upon which legislation is de- 
sired: Further extension of rural free mail 
delivery, submit an amendment to the con- 
stitution granting the power to congress 
to regulate and control all corporations and 
combinaticns of capital of a manopolistic 
nature, thus preventing the use of their 
corporate power to restrain trade or arbi- 
trarily fix prices, establishment of postal 
savings banks, a pure food law, completion 
of the Nicaragua canal by the U §S, addi- 
tional powers to the interstate commerce 
commission, electron of U S senators by 
popular vote, opposition to the ship subsidy 
bill, proh 1ibigion of the fraud in _ colored 
oleomargarine. 





An inspiring omni’ in grange work has 


been made the past year. From Oct 1, ’00 
to Oct 1, ’01, new granges have been Gr- 
ganized as follows: Cal 4, Col 3, Ct 2, Lil 
9, Ind 4, Ia 1, Ky 1, Me 19, _* 1, Mass 5, 
Mich 58, Minn 3, Mol, NH2,NJ1,N Y 
14, O 19, Ore 10, Pa 13, 8 C 2, Tenn 1, Vt 


16, Wash 3, total 192; granges reorganized 
62. This is by far the best record that has 
been made in the work of organizing 
granges since the palmy days of the order 
in 1874. 


Annual Live Stock Convention—The 
5th annual convention of the natl live stock 
assn will begin in the Studebaker theater, 
Chicago, Dec 3. Every branch of live stock 
husbandry will be represented. A number 
of bills have been drafted for submission 
to congress. Among them are the follow- 
ing: To establish a general system of fed- 
eral inspection of interstate shipments of 
live stock; to provide for the government 
inspection of woolen gocds; giving the set- 
tlers of the arid and semi-arid districts the 
right to exchange lands of equal value with 
the govt, so as to solidify their holdings; 
to provide for an assistant secretary of agri 
who shall give his entire attention to live 
stock. All the passenger assns have grant- 
ed a rate of one fare plus $2 for the round 
trip. In order to secure the reduced rate 
delegates when securing their tickets shou'd 
ask for rate made for the nat! live stock 
convention. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES 

















NEW YORK. 





Bedford, Westchester Co, Oct 9—Corn 
late, but generally a good crop. William 
bros have put up a large silo and a corn 
harvester to cut their 45 acres of corn. 
But little winter grain sown yet. On ac- 
count of damp and rainy weather little 
threshing has been done. Wheat and rye 
were good, but oats a poor crop. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co, Oct 7—Most of the 
farmers have finished plowing and sowing. 
Rye is a poor crop. Wheat is good in yield 
and quality. Oats are lights New seeding 
is looking well. Pasturage is. plentiful. 
Corn is a good crop. Hay and rye straw 
in good demand. 

Wright, Schoharie Co, Oct 8—Some have 
sold buckwheat for 65c per bu. Farmers 
have finished sowing rye; not as much 
sown as last year. 


Troupsburg, Steuben Co, Oct 7—The past 
season has been the wettest on record in 
this section. Oats are not turning out very 
well. Oats are worth 40c. Buckwheat will 
be about two-thirds of a full crop. Grass- 
hoppers still thick. 


Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, Oct 7—The 
corn crop is quite good. The grape harvest 
has begun and makes farm help quite 
scarce. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Oct 7—H. Far- 
rington has traded his farm for village 
property. R. Britten, Jr, has let his farm 
to L. Bunts. A large acreage of rye has 
been sown and is coming up nicely. Butter 
is 22c per lb, eggs 23c per doz. 
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Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach is 
weak. A weak stomach does not digest all 
that is ordinarily taken into it. It gets 
tiréd easily, and what it fails to digest is 
wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach are 
uneasiness after eating, fits of nervous 
headache and disagreeable belching. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at dif- 
ferent times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla invaluable.” E. B. HIcKMAN, West 
Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and the 
whole digestive system. 
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Penn Yan, Yates Co, Oct 9—Seeding is 
nearly completed with a considerably re- 
duced acreage. Beans are well filled, but 
backward and many fear their crops will 
not ripen. Apples a light crop and selling 
around $3 per bbl. Grapes are ripening 
slowly, yet many are being shipped. Corn 
is nearly all in shock. The cabbage crop 
is being sold at fairly good prices. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, Oct 8—The 
heavy frost on the morning of Sept 
26 froze all corn uncut. Fodder 
corn has made a large growth and 


is well eared where not sown too thickly. 
Experience teaches that corn sown 6 to 8 
in apart in rows gives more feed per acre 
and ts better eared than if sown thicker. 
Late sown buckwheat is much better filled 
than the earlier sown. Potatoes showing 
signs of rot on account of wet weather. 
Several droves of cattle have been brought 
in and find ready sale at good prices.— 
[F. K- 

A Successful Fair—The 60th annual fair 
of the Dutchess Co agricultural society was 
very good. Pleasant weather prevailed and 
the attendance was nearly 18,500, making it 
a financial success. There were many 
more entries than last year in nearly all 
depts. The grangers of the coumty held 
the most attractive ¢xhibits in the main 
building, seven differert gramges competing. 
Chapel Carners grange got the first prize 
of $50. The fair owes its success to the 
efficiency of its officers. 

East Constable, Franklin Co, Oct 8— 
Corn is a fairly good crop. It is much bet- 
tet than expected earlier in the season. 
Cows are doing well. Butter is 20 to 23c 
per lb, eggs 18c per doz. No sales of hops 
in town yet. The town of Constable fur- 
nished the most and the best vegetables at 
the county fair. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Oct 7— 
Good winter cabbage scarce. The construc- 
tion of silos mfakes it possible for farmers 
to dispose of much more hay than usual. 
New milch cows in demand. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Oct 8—Fall 
pastures very godd. Many potato patches 
to be dug yet; some are hardly worth the 
digging. All apples of a marketable nature 
are being picked and shipped. Corn not 
all cut. New milch cows are bringing good 
prices, $40 to 50. Grapes rotted badly. 
Peaches nearly gone. - 

North Java, Wyoming Co, Oct 9—Pota- 
toes rotting quite badly in some places. One 
man sold for $1 a two-horse load that had 
been dug a few days. A large amount 
disposed of at 60 to 65c per bu, and quite 
green at that. Beans not all pulled yet. 
Silos nearly all filled. Fall feed good. Not 
much grain being fed to cows, which are 
miiking well om pasturage and corn fodder. 
Veal brings 7c 1 w, hogs 6%c, chickens 7 
to 8c, eggs 18c, butter 22c. All kinds of 
feed high. Some choice grapes are being 
gathered at the Johnsonsburg vineyard. 


Stafford, Genesee, Oct 9—Farmers have 


been favoreti with fine weather to secure 
the bean crop. However, rain Sept 29 
caught many fields not pulled and many 
that were ready to go to the barn. Pota- 
toes are rotting to some extent, and blight 
is affecting some fields of early planted. 
The average will be about 75% of last year. 
Buckwheat is lopking fairly well and with 
favorable weather will be an average crop. 
Grapes are abundant, but do not seem to 
be ripening and have a sour flavor. Corn is 
likely to give a much better yield than 
was promised a month ago. Wheat sowing 
has begun. 

Fulton,—Schoharie Co, Oct 7—Corn near- 
ly all cut and a very good crop, both of 
grain and stalks. It was feared that late 
planted would not get ripe, but corn plant- 
ed June 12 is ripe and is a good crop. 
Buckwheat straw very large and filled wé#ll 
in some sections, while in some places it 
is not. Apples a very light crop and very 
high. Draper Brown has traded his house 
and lot with Daniel Armlin for his farm 
and will take possession April 1. Begs 18c, 
butter 18c. 

New York Grange Notes. 


Broome Co Pomona held its quarterly 
meeting with Glen Aubery, Sept 25, pre- 
sided over by Worthy Master G. C. Valen- 
tine. The attendance was good. The 
question box brought out many practical 
points of interest. An interesting paper 
was read by Bro ». L. Vincent on the 


AMONG 





model farmer; Bro Robert Hogg, a veteran 
granger, read a paper on merit and closed 
with a humorous account of his experience 
at the state fair on grange day. The lec- 
turer’s program was full of good things 
from beginning to end. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Improving Tone of New Jersey Fair. 





The 14th annual interstate fair, held at 
Trenton, N J, last week, was in nearly ev- 
ery respect a success. One feature espe- 
cially pleasing to the general public was 
the absence of many annoying side shows 
and other novelties in the midway of a 
questionable moral standard. The man- 
agement deserves much credit for having 
displaced many of the objectionable fea- 
tures this season. At the same time there 
is still room for improvement along this 
line. This is true not only in N J, but 
other places as well. The exhibits in most 
departments were larger and better than 
usual. This was particularly true of live 
stock. Many of the exhibitors in these 
classes came from Buffalo, and N J had 
the opportunity of seeing fine specimens 
of live stock not heretofore exhibited. In 
the horse department the exhibit was 
somewhat disappointing. In fruits and 
vegetables there was a good showing, rep- 
resenting various sections of the state, and 
some or the specfal exhibits were very 
striking. Charles Black & Son, Hights- 
town, had a very large collection of apples, 
pcars and peaches, the latter having been 
kept in cold storage for this occasion. The 
Progressive farmers’ club of Cooperstown 
filled one entire table with the products of 
the farm. This exhibit included a large 
pyramid of fresh vegetables and an excep- 
tional display of varieties in the vegetable 
and fruit line. The exhibit of canned veg- 
etables and fruits by this organization was 
an attractive feature and most gracefully 
installed. The general exhibit was in charge 
of Isaac H. Bishop. The canned goods 
were prepared by B. F. Bishop. 

The display of farm machinery and other 
implements was larger than usual and a 
careful canvass of most of the leading man- 
ufacturers showed that more sales than 
usual were made on the grounds this sea- 
son. The races in general were good and 
well attended, the one commanding greatest 
interest being the race between Anaconda, 
the great pacer holding the world’s record 
of 2.01%, and Prince Alert, whose record is 
2.02. Wednesday was distinctively farm- 
ers’ day, while Thursday was set aside as 
state day. The attendance on Thursday 
was perhaps the largest in the history of 
the organization, and political aspirants 
were everywhere conspicuous on the 
grounds, using the occasion to the best of 
their advantage in furthering their inter- 
ests. The weather conditions were as near- 
ly ideal as could have been wished, and 
on the whole the attendance was larger 
than usual each session. 

Among the prize winners in the live stock 
department were many names that have 
been seen in our columns from time to time 
in the fair circuit this season. The princi- 
pal prize winners in the Southdown sheep 
class were L. F. Doolittle, Orange, N Y, 


E. Campbell & Son, Pittsfield, O, and 
J. L. Suydam, Franklin Park, N J. In the 
Hampshiredown class Roy R. Goble of 


Fredon, N J, and A. F. White, Hornells- 
ville, N Y, divided prizes. Oxford downs 
were exhibited and the prizes awarded to 
E. Campbell & Son. In the Shropshire class 
were the herds of R. C. Mullikin, Youngs- 
town, O, E. Campbell & Son and the 
Folly farm, Abington, Pa. The prize win- 
ning herds of Delaines were shown by E. 
Campbell & Son, while that of Leicester 
class was exhibited by A. F. White. The 
Lincolns and Cotswold classes were shown 
by Kent Barney, Guilford, N Y, and A. F. 
White to whom the prizes were awarded. 
In the Spanish Merino group Campbell & 
Son and J. H. Mead & Son, West Rutland, 
Vt, secured the ribbons. Kent Barney and 
A. F. White divided the prizes in the Che- 
viot class and Campbell & Son secured 
those in the Dorset group. The sweep- 
stake prize for the best ram any age of 
breed was awarded to the Folly farm. 
Among the swine exhibited E. Campbell 
& Son, as usual, carried off most of the 
prizes in the Jersey White class. The prizes 
for the Poland-Chinas were divided by 
Cc. F. Walker, Robbinsville, N J, and M. 
Yohn, Winfield, Md. In Chester White 
class E. B. Ashby, Westchester, Pa, and 
Joseph H. Hilton of the same place were 
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the principal exhibitors, the former secur- 
ing the iarger number of first prizes. The 
herd of Berkshires exhibited by W. F. Far- 
lee of Trenton and Horner Bros, Green- 
ville, Pa, and J. O. Magie Sons, Elizabeth, 


N J. Strong competition in this class 
caused the honors to be about evenly di- 
vided. In the Essex class William Lind- 


Say & Son, Elizabeth, and L. F. Doolittle 
vere strong competitors. The Small York- 
shires were well represented by F. B. S‘tew- 
art, Espyville Station, Pa, and William 
Lindsay. In the Cheshire herd C. F. Doo- 
little and C. L. Cook were the principal 
exhibitors. A. F. White had little or no 
competition against his herd of Victorias, 
while F. B. Stewart had clear sailing with 
his large Yorkshire swine. The sweep- 
stakes for the heaviest boar or sow, any 
age or breed, were awarded first to Horner 
Bros, and second to C. F. Walker. In the 
class of cattle practically all the principal 
breeders who have shown heretofore and 
others listed in the Syracuse and Buffu‘o 
exhibits werg on the ground. 





Harrison, Gloucester Co, Oct 8—Fodder 
plentiful. Corn well filled and well set. 
Sweet potatoes are being dug; price at sta- 
tion is very low, from 75c to $1 per bbl. Crop 
about average. Grass looking well. Good 
hired help scarce. 

Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Oct 7—The 
weather of late has been favorable for farm 
work. Farmers are much behind with 
threshing. Much grain damaged in stack. 
Seed rye 56c per bu, seed wheat 75c. Quite 
an amount of sowing done. Farmers have 
had to pay a large price to get corn cut. 
Corn not as good a crop as expected. Help 
very scarce and wages high. Stockmen are 
trying to get hogs ready for early market, 
the price being good. Calves are worth 6%c 
1 w, fat cattle 5%4c, hogs 8c. Apples scarce. 
Cider apples bring 20c per bu. Old corn 
selling at 70c per bu. Pasture lasting well. 
Sweet potatoes a good yield. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, Oct 8—The buckwheat 
crop is a good one. Corn is extra. Late 
potatoes a fairly good crop. Some farmers 
in Pochuck had corn damaged by frost last 
week. The peach season is nearly over. 
Some growers received from $1 to 1.75 per 
basket and 2.50 for carriers week before 
last. Eggs are 20c per doz at the store. 
The peach growing farmers are away be- 
hind with their work, and men cannot be 
hired. Theo Drew will have about 300 bbls 
apples and is shipping them in peach bas- 
kets to the N Y market. 

Burlington Co—Very few apples in this 
section and practically none going to cider 
mills. There is a good market for pears 
and grapes, but not enough fruit in gen- 
eral for home trade. Bartlett pears are al- 
most a failure and Kieffers only half a 
crop, but extra large and fine. Cabbage 
is fair and cucumbers will yield a large 
crop of pickles. About half the peaches 
rotted on the trees on account of the wet 
weather. Much of the crop was sold at 
60c@ per basket. Farmers have sowed grass 
for next year and are now seeding wheat. 
There will be a large crop of late corn and 
it looks well at this time.—[W. P. Creeley. 

MARYLAND. 

Western Maryland Fruit Crop—The U§ 
express company during the past season 
has handied through their route agent, J. 
S. Medairy, 418 caricads of peaches from 
western Md. Each car averaged about 22,- 
000 lbs. The crop this year was only about 
half that of a year ago, yet the express 
company shipped 70% of the total amount 
handled last year. This was due to the 
fact that very little was forwarded by 
freight. Owing to the abrformally wet sea- 
son over half the peaches and nearly all the 
plums rotted on the trees. Even now, ac- 
cording to recent:advices from Charles G. 
Biggs, the late variety, Bilyeu’s Late Octo- 
ber, is simply rotting away and will not 
amount to anything. The rains, fogs and 
generally damp condition of the atmos- 
phere during the season mildewed this va- 
riety so badly that it would have been very 
inferior even if it had not rotted. Those 
who have apples are making money. We 
do very little fall work in the orchard, 
outside of trimming away broken limbs 
and putting the trees in as fair shape as 
possible. -I don’t think it advisable to cut 
away the dead wood after the leaves have 
fallen, because too much of it would be 
overlooked; but I think it advisable to col- 
lect the mummied fruit in the fall. In 





























the 


winter we do practically nothing in 
orchard.—[Cor. 
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Orwell, Bradford Co, Oct 7—Buckwheat a 
fair yield and of good quality. Corn is 
nearly all cut and shocked. Oats have been 
almost a failure. Potatoes are blighting 
badly and will be a light crop in some 
places. The Bradford Co fair at East 
Towanda had a very light display of farm 
machinery and agri produce. Premiums 
were too small to induce farmers to exhibit. 

Union City, Erie Co, Oct 8—The average 
yield of wheat is about 10 to 12 bu per 
acre. Potatoes about half a crop. Very 
few apples. Corn good. Grasshoppers have 
done considerable damage. Cheese in good 


demand. Seven rural free delivery 
routes are in operation, radiating from 
the postoffice here. These routes cover 160 
miles and supply 3700 people with mail 
daily. 


Buffalo, Union Co, Oct 8—Silos in this 


section all filled. The crop generally is a 
good one. Wheat 70c, corn 60c, oats 50c. 
Very little clover seed harvested. The 


growth of clover in wheat stubble fields is 
better than it has been for years. Fresh 
cows in good demand for Phila markets. 
Some steers have been bought for winter 
feeding. The Beaver farm of 71 acres re- 
cently sold for $4500 and the Keiffer farm 
of something over 100 acres for 4000. 


Schuylkill, Chester Co, Oct 7—Frequent 
showers have caused a good growth of 
grass and kept up a good supply of pastur- 
age. Potatoes are scarce and high, bring- 
ing $1 and upward per bu. Those having 
peach orchards realized good prices for 
fruit, getting from 1 to 1.50 per basket. The 
crop was fair where the trees were not 
too old. 


KENTUCKY. 


The Louisville Horse Show last week 
Was a success both in point of attendance 
and number and quality of horses shown. 
Some splendid animals were on exhibition 
and society turned out en masse to watch 
the scoring of points. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York—The exchange directors 
claim that no immediate change in the 2%c 
p qt price is likely. West of the Hudson 
the surplus is quoted at $1.39 p can of 40 
qts, freight included. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, fncluding bottled milk, at the vari- 
ous distributing points in and near the city 
for the week ending Oct 5, were as follows: 











Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 

errr 1,729 — 
WOME BSc k vnc cdcvasas 10,522 761 440 
ee 33,206 1,195 oo 
Lehigh Valley.......... 17,500 685 — 
N Y Central (long haul) 28,525 1,250 as 
N Y Central (Harlem)... 8,296 85 223 
Susquehanna coccccccs 12,0a0 549 _ 
TU 55 os oid 05 440 00 0he 30,858 1,735 -- 
Homer Ramsdell line... 4,854 142 — 
ae. Sees 7,575 — — 
Other sources....... 4,150 125 —- 
| Peer ere. 8,256 663 
Daily average......... 26,883 1,180 95 
EAE WAGE 6 ic 0sévccwcicduyten 8,190 800 


Milk Producers Profit—The Earlville (N 
Y) milk producers’ association has a plant 
owned by farmers. It was completed about 
May 1, ’00. During that year the farmers 
received $9400 more in excess for their milk 
than other concerns paid where the milk 
was bought on exchange prices. Again, 
commencing with April 1, ’01, to Oct 1, ’01, 
there were 3,297,475 lbs of milk received at 
one plant. Our contract price for the six 
months was lic per hundred higher than 
the road or exchange price, thereby saving 
the farmers $3627.22. All this has been 
brought about by the farmers standing 
solid for the F S M P A and trying to help 
each other. As we are aware, it is through 
the efforts of the officers and members of 
the organization that these prices were ob- 
tained. It is my belief that every commu- 
nity can increase the price of their milk 
10e per hundred if they will co-operate and 
put up buildings of their own. I am willing 
to answer any questions relative to the 
matter. Brother farmers, co-operate and 
do yourselves much good.—[O. G. Sawdey, 
PresO & WRU. 


FARM AND 
Hop Movement and Market. 


An English View of the Hop Crop. 








A foreign view of the foreign situation, 
which in its estimate of the American crop 
closely approaches our own, is given by 
Steinberg Bros, hop dealers of London. 
They anticiapte that the English crop will 
be considerably greater than last year, al- 
though not as large as at one time antici- 
pated, or as great as the crop of ’99. Con- 
siderable injury has been sustained from 
mold and vermin. The continental hop 
crop is estimated at over 60,000 bales short 
of last year. They consider that stocks in 
brewers’ hands are only normal and anti- 
cipate that brewers will be fairly free buy- 
ers as soon as the new crop is well repre- 
sented in market. Their estimate of the 
world’s situation follows: 

ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF HOP PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTIUN FOR 1901. 
[In bales of 180 lbs.] 














Pro- Con- 
duction sumption 
England . 319,200 435,500 
pO er mre 187,000 
GOTTMBEY 66 6.0.00 sccseccsoccktapaee 292,500 
MATE, | oi 60 56:048.440056 6000 112,000 
Belgium and Holland... 37,300 56,000 
yo. rere 24,800 43,500 
Ren rn - 40,000 24,800 
TIT 5.0000 tde00000 10,000 34,200 
oo | Er 1,185,509 

Hop Notes. 

INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 
Aug 1901. Aug 1900. 
BIGSTGL COE occcicceas $7,573,133.65 $8,546,232.05 
Pe 5,675.04 3,016.70 
Retail dealers ...... 19,901.84 18,385.03 
Wholesale dealers .. 23,925.37 21,336.49 
Miscellaneous ...... 1,502.84 17.33 
TORRE 6 mcansreicasan $7,624,138.74 $8,588,987.60 


Hop dealers have been inclined to over- 
estimate the crop and have given out fig- 
ures around 220,000 to 240,000 bales for the 
American crop, but as the Pacific coast 
harvest progresses they have revised their 
figures. The estimates of the best-in- 
formed dealers now agree closely with that 
of American Agriculturist, made Sept 21. A 
leading Tacoma (Wash) dealer places the 
crop of Wash at 25,000 to 27,000 bales, Ore 
60,000 to 65,000, Cal 45,000 to 50,000, and N Y 
60,000, or from 190,000 to 202,000 bales. 

The directors of the Ore hop growers’ 
assn have considered favorably an offer 
from capitalists. to furnish $500,000 to carry 
hop growers for six months, or until the 
market shall advance. 

New York. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Several buy- 
ers are in the market and paying from 10 
to 18c, the latter figure for choice. Not 
many have sold, but it is reported that the 
crops of George Osterhout, Jesse Rickard 
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and E. Guernsey have been.—In Wright 
township hops were a good crop, much bet- 
= than last year. Price paid is from 8 to 
Uc. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: The market has 
been very dull and only a few sales made 
at 11@12%c. It is reported on good author- 
ity that 13c has been offered and refused. 
Growers are holding for higher prices. 


California. 


The yield for Cal is estimated at 50,000 
bales by George C. Brewer, a Sacramento 


authority. He estimates 6000 acres at an 
average yield of 1500 lbs—slightly more 
acres and a larger yield than the figures 


given by American Agriculturist. He writes 
that there may be a possible decrease from 
these figures on account. of overripeness in 
Sonoma and Mendocino counties. 

At New York, brewers are buying old 
hops only to supply present needs and evi- 
dently waiting for the new crop, which is 
moving very slowly. Prices offered by 
dealers are not encouraging, and growers 
are not in a hurry to sell. The crop has 
been gathered in good shape and is of high 
quality. 

Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y¥ 
and Pacific coast crop of ’01, choice 14@ . 
154%c p lb, prime 13@13%c, poor to medium 
12@13c, crop of ’00, choice 13@14c, medium 
to prime 9@12c, crop of ’99 6@1lic, olds 2@5c, 
German crop of ’00 30@35c. 





Cheese at Utica. 
At Utica, N Y, Oct 7—Market steady on 


large cheese, but %c higher on _ small. 
Exporters seem to be very decided in their 
views and utterly refuse to pay over 9%@ 
95¢c for large sizes. This of course reacts 
on home trade. Freights too, were higher 
and that also tends to make exporters 
cautious. Factory men claim that they 
are not making any more stock than they 
were a year ago. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 2369 bxs at 9c; large white, 120 at 
9c; small white, 621 at 9%c, 210 at 9%c; 
small colored, 720 at 9c, 1811 at 9%c. To- 
tal 5851 bxs, against 5425 last year and 
5919 last week. 

Sales on curb were 800 large at 94%@9\%c, 
and 900 small colored at 9%@10c. 

Sales of butter, 43 pkgs at 21c, 18 at 2114c, 
30 at 22c, 14 cases prints at 22c, and 10 
pkgs on curb at 23c. 

At Ogdensburg, Saturday, 
were offered, no sales reported; 
street sold at 9c p Ib. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, best cattle steady, others 
lower. Receipts Monday of this week 275 
cars. Best steers sold at $5@5.90 p 100 Ibs, 
no fancy stock noticed, good stockers and 
feeders, cows and springers steady. Veal 
calves fairly active at 5@7.75. Hogs slow 
at shade easier prices. Receipts Monday of 
this week 95 double decks. Best heavy 
droves sold at 6.85@6.95, mixed lots 6.70@ 
6.80, yorkers 6.30@6.60, grassers and com- 
mon grades 6.25@6.60, roughs 6@6.15. Sheep 
steady under receipts of 90 double decks. 
Sheep sold at 3@3.75, lambs 4.65@5.10. 


786 boxes 
later on 
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DIETZ Monarch Tubular Lantern 


FOR KEROSENE 


Is a standard size, handsome, handy, safe lantern 
and the one most farmers prefer for general run- 


about use. 


Has a strong, simple but positive 


acting device for raising globe to light or trim, 


and will hold oil for 17 hours use. 
strong, steady, copious light, and is absolutely 
safe irom taking fire or exploding. 
If not procurable of your dealer, we will send you 
i \\ one Ay ee delivery guaranteed, on receipt of 


. $1. 


rite for our free catalog of lamps and lanterns, 


\\\R.E. DIETZCOMPANY, 73 Laight St., New York City. 

















For full information 
A about the best Lever- 
—— ower, Tread-p wer, 
og-power, Stea.. En- 
gine, Thresher, Clover- 
huller,; Feed-mill, Fan- 
= ning-mill,RyeThresher 
a and Binder, Land-roller, 
2 Baw.mnschine (circulat 

and drag), Ensilage and fodder Cutter. Round-silo, 

‘Address, GEO. D. HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
> Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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100 BUNS Fett 


Food Cooker 


complete with cover, elbow, pipe and damper. 
Kettle is polished andsmooth. Jacket made of 
heavy steel. Burns any kind of fuel. Fiver dis 
tribute heat all over. Boils 50 gallons in 20 min- 
utes, cooks anything. Handy for butchering and 
a hundred other things on the farm. Other sizes, 
18 to 75 gals., at reduced prices. Send for large 
HS free Catalog giving prices on 15,000 articles, 


Marvin Smith Co., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ils. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat | Corn | Oais 





Cash or spot 
1901 | 1900 1901 | 1908 1201 | 1900 
6T%| .77 | .0oy%,| 40 | 34%) 2 

»| «382g 





Chicago 
New York... 
Boston.. 


8t Louis a) 37 | 
Minneapolis 6§ -T934) 55 B94) 5454) .2 
Liverpoo!l.. 914 Bi — | 

At Chicago, wheat has been neglected 
much of the time, declining 1%¢c to the level 
of 685g¢c p bu for Dec before there was any 
show of recovery, and that but feeble. The 
chief factor was the heavy receipts of new 
wheat and the general realization of a 
bumper crop. Threshing returns in the 
northwest are brilliant, and, as shown by 
American Agriculturist’s final report on an- 
other page, the outturn is magnificent. 

So far as world conditions are concerned, 
there is little new to report. The exports 
of wheat and flour continue large, but for- 
eigners act bearishly through their natural 
desire to buy as cheaply as possible. Late 
cables have brought advices of somewhat 
increased offerings from Russia, this un- 
favorably affecting the English markets. 
At the good break in wheat prices there 
were some evidences of operators buying 
for investment. 

Corn has shown relatively more stability 
than wheat, but market generally dull and 
devoid of novel feature. Undertone one of 
some easiness, due chiefly to reports, eman- 
ating from a few states, that late-planted 
corn has shown improvement the past two 
weeks. Our own report, however, on ear- 
lier page, indicates little appreciable gain. 
No 2 mixed corn, Oct delivery, has sold 
fractionally above and below 55c p bu, Dec 
56@5ic. Foreign markets are steady, ex- 
ports small, home shipping demand mod- 
erate. 

The oats market unsettled within a nar- 
row range, weak and firm by turns; a few 
big speculators influential. October sold 
off nearly je to a fraction under 34e p bu, 
subsequently recovering a little; Dee 1%c 
premium. The cash demand is fair, but 
chiefly on home account. 

The rye market is a small affair, under- 
tone one of easiness, No 2 in store 534%4,@54c 
p bu, in-and-out movement unimportant. 

Barley is in good demand from all classes 
of buyers, prices covering a range of 40@ 
45c p bu for poor, to 55@60c for choice. 
October No 2 barley nominally 60@62c p bu. 

Flaxseed in car lots declined toward the 
Oct basis, No 1 N W $1.52@1.53 p bu, and 
round lots, to be delivered any time this 
month, quotable around 1.45. Timothy seed 
showed unusual strength under good de- 
mand and restricted offerings, good to 
prime quotable at 5.25@5.60 p 100 Ibs. Clo- 
ver quiet at 8.50 p 100 Ibs for prime. 

At New York, grain market steady, but 
not especially active. No 2 red wheat in 
elevator sold around 74c p bu, corn 62%4c, 
oats 38lec, rye 54c, barley 64@68c. Flour a 
shade firmer. Fancy spring patents $3.85@ 
4.35 p bbl, do winter 754 spring 
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straights 3.50@3.70, do winter 3.25@3.50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Sneep 


1201} 1900} 1901 


Hogs 





1900} 1901 
Chicago. # 100 Ibs .. | £6.60] $5.90] $6.85] $5.55) $3. 
New York ...........} &00]-5.90) 6¢ 5.75 
Buitalo 6.25} 6.00} 7.15] 5.70) 
Kansas Cliy 625) 5.65) 6.75) 5.33) 
Pittsbpnre eoccece) 6.00 & id! 6.96’ 565 

At Chicago, cattle market has_ ruled 
somewhat uneven, prices covering a wide 
range. Demand chiefly for strictly good to 
prime beeves, these selling at firm figures, 
common to ordinarily good steers in more 
than liberal supply and inclined to weak- 
ness. The general situation is without 
change, market healthy. Within a few days 
a carload of fancy bullocks sold at $6.85, 
the highest price this year. Receipts of 
cattle the past nine months, approximat- 
ing 2,300,000 head, show a fair gain over a 
year ago. 

Western range cattle are in large supply 
but sell well. Common mixed native stock, 
including dry cows and bulls, in about the 
recent favor. Stock cattle have shown 
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THE LATEST 


weakness under a rather indifferent 
yet fair mumbers picked up for 
Quotations are 


some 
demand, 
reshipment to the country. 
continued as follows: 

Fancy beef steers, #6 25@6 50 Poor to fancy bulls. 
Good to extra, 5 25@6 00 Canners, 200@ 820 
Common to fair. 440475 Feeders, selected, 340@ 439 
Western range steers, 450@550 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 250@ 375 
Western range cows, 290@410 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 475 
Good native heifers. 3 7ka500 Calves. veal, 4 50@ 655 
Fair to choice cows, 3 50@425 Milch cows. each, 30 00@55 0 

Hogs have sold freely, a fraction under 
7c, with popular figures $6.60@6.85. It is 
claimed that the market advanced too 
rapidly during Sept, this accounting for 
the sharp reaction of 25@35c before pack- 
ers showed inclination to buy freely. 

The feature of the sheep market is the 
enormous supply, prices holding up well, 
all things considered. One day last week 
38,992 sheep were received, by far the larg- 
est on record. During the first nine nronths 
of this year Chicago received 2,870,000 
sheep, many more than ever before in a 
like period. The demand is fair, buyers 
requiring some concessions. Good to choice 
mixed lots and wethers $3@3.50, fey droves 
and yearlings 3.75, western range sheep 2.85 
@3.50. Lambs shared the weakness, de- 
clining 15@25c, sales largely at 3.75@4.75. 

At Pittsburg, heavy cattle steady, oth- 
ers slow. Receipts Monday of this week 
130 cars. Quotations revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 70@6 00) Poor to good fat bulls, 20@5 90 
Good. 1200 to 1300 |bs, 515@540 Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@> 9) 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 375@4 69 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 50@4 50 
Common, 700 to 90u Ib’, 2 50@5 40 Bologna ecows,phd  800@1500 
Kough, half fat, 340@400 F’sh cows & springers,18 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal caives, 5 WO@7T 

Hogs shade lower Monday of this week, 
when receipts were 50 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at $6.90@6.95 p 100 lbs, mediums 
6.75@6.85, yorkers 6.30@6.60, pigs 5.80@6. 
Sheep slow at 3@3.80, lambs 3@5. Receipts 
Monday of this week 30 double decks. 

At New York, market dull, quality of ar- 
rivals irregular. Common to choice native 
steers sold at $3.90@5.80 p 100 Ibs, oxen and 
stags 3.60@3.90, bulls 2.50@3.75, do fancy 4.55 
@4.60, fat cows 1.75@4. Veal calves gen- 
erally steady at 4.50@8.25 for common to 
prime, little calves 4, grassers 3@3.50, fed 
calves 4@4.50. Sheep slow and easier at 2.25 
@3.50 p 100 Ibs, tops 3.75, lambs 4@5.12%. 
Hogs steady at 6.50@6.90. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, offerings rather smaller and 
a fair inquiry for desirab® horses on home 
account. Export trade slack. Quotations 
are without important change. 

Express and heavy draft 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks 


Carriage teams... .. ...- cee ees eee cee 300@700 
WPA VGEG odd cc csicaccccccccsesececesscces 150@550 
Saddle horses... ......cc-cec cece sccccces 65175 
General purpose.... od 00eees cocecensSeee 
Western rangers.................00.. 835@70 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD32Z. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


92 25@4 55 


$100@275 


Beans. 

At New York, demand rather § slack. 
Choice marrow $2.65@2.70 p bu, medium 2.10 
@2.15, pea 2.10@2.20, red kidney 2.10@2.45, 
white kidney 2.25@2.30. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market somewhat more 
active, quality of arrivals irregular. Choice 
to fancy evap’d apples 9@9%c p Ib, poor to 
prime 6@8tec, sundried 44%,.@5tec, chops $1.50 
@2.25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.25@2. 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fresh stock steady, 
undergrades in some accumulation and 
easy. Nearby fancy, at mark 24@25c p dz, 
av prime 21@22c, western fresh 20%@2Ic, 
regular packings 16@20%c, refrig 15@18c, 
nearby and western prime, loss off 22@23c. 

At Boston, market only steady under 
full supply. Nearby fancy 26@28c p dz, 
fair to choice 17@22c, Vt and N H 22c, 
Mich 2ic, western fresh 20c, refrigr 16@ 
17%e. 

Poultry. 

At New York, not especially active, sup- 
ply liberal. -Live spring chickens Wc p lb, 
fowls 10c, roosters 6c, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 
40@60c p pair, geese 80c@$1.25, pigeons 15c, 
iced turkeys 8@12c p Ib, broilers 11@20c, 
fowls 10@1lc, ducks 7@l4c, geese 12@l15c, 
squabs 1.25@2.75 p dz. 

At Boston, live fowls dull at 9@10c p Ib, 
roosters 5@6c, spring chickens 9@10c, north- 
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fresh killed fowls 10@13c 
p lb, chickens 10@20c, broilers 14@lic, 
spring ducks 13@l4c, pigeons 75c@1.25 p 
dz, western iced turkeys 8@9c p lb, fowls 
10@11%c, chickens 11@13c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice fruit in only mod- 
erate supply and firm. Fancy Bartlett 
pears $4@4.50 p bbl, Seckel 3.50@4, quinces 
2.25@3.50, peaches 50c@1 p bskt, prunes 50 
@65c p 8-lb bskt, Del grapes 75c@1 p car- 
rier, Niagara 60@75c, muskmelons 2.50@3 p 
cra, Cape Cod cranberries 4@6 p bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market steady. Spring 
bran $17@17.50 p ton, middlings 19, winter 
bran 17.50@18, red dog 2.15 p sack, linseed 
meal 29@30, cottonseed 25@26, chops 21, 
screenings 40@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.19@1.22, brewers’ meal and grits 1.60. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime timothy firm at 92% 
@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 85@90c, No 2 77%@80c, 
No 3 65@70c, clover mixed 60@70c, clover 
55c, galt 55@60c, long rye straw 55@60c. 

At Boston, prime timothy steady at $17 
@17.50 p ton, No 1 16@16.50, No 2 14@15, No 
3 11@12, choice fine 12.50@13.50, clover 
mixed 12@13, swale 8@9, prime new rye 
straw 15@15.50, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Vegetabies. 

At New York, wanted when choice. Beets 
$1@1.25 p 100 bchs, brussels sprouts 6@13c 
p qt, cauliflower 1@3 p bbl, carrots 75c@ 
1, egg plant 2.50@3, peppers 50c@1.50, squash 
80c@1, lettuce 75c@1, celery 15@35c p dz 
roots, sweet corn 50c@1.50 p 100, cabbage 
3@5, cucumbers 5@6 p bbl, lima beans 75c@ 


ern and eastern 


beans 50@75c p bskt, turnips 1 p bx, toma- 
toes 40@60c. 
Wool. 


firm and a 
The wool 
called active. 

and unchanged. 


fair volume of 
market, how- 
Situation 


Prices hold 
trade reported. 
ever, cannot be 
generally steady 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $24 
2.50 p bbl, white onions 1@1.50 p bu, red and 
yellow 75@95c, cabbage 4@5 p 100. Apples 
1.50@3 p bbl, cranberries 5.50@6.50, Concord 
grapes 214@3c p Ib, Catawbas 3@3«c, 
peaches 1@1.50 p bskt. Fresh eggs 25@26c 
p dz, live chickens 12@138c p lb, fowls 94%4@ 
1044c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9@10c. Corn 
65@67c p bu, oats 41@44c, bran 17.50@18 p 
ton, middlings 18.50@20, hay 15@17, rye 
straw 14@14.50. 

At Buffalo, eggs 19@20c p dz, live tur- 
keys 7@12%c p 1b, fowls 9@914c, chickens 
914@10c, ducks 50@70c p pair, squabs 25@ 
30c. Potatoes 45@60c p bu, sweets $2@2.75 
P bbl, beets 39@40c p bu, carrots 50c, on- 
ions 1.15@1.25, tomatoes 55@65c, beans 30G@ 
50c, cabbage 3@5 p 100, squash 2@2.25 p 
bbl. Apples 2.75@3.50 p bbl, Bartlett pears 
3.50@4,50, peaches 1.15@1.25 p bu, Niagara 
grapes 9@10c p S8-lb bskt. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@3 p_ bbl, 
peaches 50@75c p bskt, pears 50@75c p bu, 
prunes 2.25@2.50. Onions 75c p bu, peas 60 
@90c, potatoes 60@65c, squash 30@40e p dz, 
tomatoes 40c p bskt. Fresh eggs 20@22c p 
dz, live chickens and fowls 9@10c p lb, 
ducks 2 turkeys 10c. Corn meal 26@27 
p ton, bran 18@19, middlings 19@20, No 1 
white oats 43@48c, corn 63@70c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 65c p bu, No 
white oats 42c, bran $18 p ton, middlings 19 
@20, hay 10@12. Eggs 20@22c p dz, live 
chickens 10@lic p Ib, ducks 12c, broilers 14 
@l6c d w. Potatoes 45@60c p bu, turnips 
25c, beans 2.25@2.75, yellow onions 1, cab- 
bage 2@3 p 100. Apples 40@75c p bu, Con- 
cord grapes 10@12c p 3-lb bskt, Niagara 9@ 
10c, peaches 90c@1 p bu. Cabbage has sold 
at Clay for 4 per ton; in Tully as high as 
7 has been paid. Hay is firm and high, 
notwithstanding excellent pasturage. No 
frost to speak of to date. 

At Watertown, potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
turnips 35@40c, beets 35@40c, onions 60@65c 
tomatoes 50@60c, squash 1%@2c p lb, ap- 
ples $3@4 p bbl. Eggs 19@20c p dz, live 
fowls 6@7'4c p Ib, chickens 7@84c, turkeys 
8@12c, steers 4%@5c, veal calves 5@é6c, 
lambs 4@5c. Corn meal 25@26 p ton, bran 
20@21. middlings 21, hay 8@10. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
choice apples $3@5 p bbl, peaches 60c@1.25 p 
bskt, plums 35@50¢ p 8-lb bskt, quinces 2@ 
2.75 p bbl, Concord grapes 7%@8e p 5-ib 
bskt, Del 13@14c, Bartlett pears 2.50@4 p 
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bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 4.50@5.50. Prime 
potatoes 70@85c p bu, fair to good 60@65c, 
sweets 10@25c p bskt, onions 75@85c p bu, 
cabbage 11@13 p ton. Fresh eggs 18@20c p 
dz, refrig’r 15@18c, live fowls 10@1ic p lb, 
roosters 7c, spring chickens 10@1ic, ducks 
10%@lic, fowls 12@13c d w, chickens 10@ 
l7c. No 2 Pa red wheat 73@7314¢ p bu, corn 
62@62\%c, oats 39%c, timothy hay 12@16 p 
ton, bran 17.75@18.25. 

At Pittsburg, peaches $1@1.50 p bu, pears 
75c@1, plums 1.50@2, apples 2.50@3.25 p bbl, 
Niagara grapes 1.75@2 p carrier, Del 1.75@ 
2. Tomatoes 60@75c, cucumbers 50@75c, 
bee ts 1.25@1.50 p bbl, carrots 1.25@1.50, par- 
snips 1@1.25, cabbage 1@1.25, potatoes 2@ 
2.50, onions 2.50@3. Eggs 18@22c p dz, 
live fowls 10@lI1lc p 1b, roosters 6@7c, spring 
chickens 11@12c, turkeys 7%@8&c, ducks 9@ 
12c. Wheat 69c p bu, No 2 yellow corn 64c, 
No 2 white oats 41c, middlings 20@22 p ton, 
bran 17.50@18, timothy hay 13.50@15, prairie 
11.50@12. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
whaat. 73@73%4c p bu, corn 59%@60c, oats 


3814@38%c, rye 58@58l4c, timothy hay $9@ 
13.50 p ton, clover 7.50@9.25, bran 17@17.75, 
middlings 18@19.50. Eggs lic p dz, live 
chickens 9c p lb, fowls 8c, roosters 4c, tur- 
keys 7@8c, ducks 6@8&c. Peaches 75c@1.50 
p bu, apples 2@3.50 p bbl, grapes 10@15c 
p bskt, Cape Cod cranberries 5.50 p bbl. 
Live steers 4.65@5.65 p 100 lbs, veal calves 3 
@6.25, hogs 6.10@6.90, sheep 2.25@3.25, lambs 
3.50@4.60. 

At Columbus, wheat 70c p bu, corn 65@ 
68c, oats 38@40c, bran $18 p ton, shorts 17, 
middlings 19, screenings 16, hay 9@11. Live 
steers-4.75@5.25 p 100 lbs, veal calves 5@5.50, 
hogs 5@5.90, sheep 4@5.50. Eggs 16%4c p dz, 
live chickens 7%c p lb, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 
744¢c, broilers 8%@9c d w. Potatoes 60@62c 
p bu, onions 80@90c, beans 1.70@1.85, cab- 
bage 11@14 p ton. Apples 2.75@3.50 p bbl, 
cranberries 5.50@5.75, Concord grapes 12c p 
bskt, peaches 50@7ic p bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 18@ 
19c p dz, live spring chickens 11@12c p 


lb, fowls lle, spring ducks 10@10%c. 
Peaches 50c@$1 p bskt, apples 2.25@3.25 p 
bbl, pears 2@3.50, grapes 8@13c p 5-lb bskt. 


Potatoes 60@75c p bu, onions 85c@1, cabbage 
10@12 p ton, gore 80@85c p bu. Corn 


6014c p bu, oats 38@38l4c, rye 55@55'¢c, tim- 
othy hay 13@ 16. 50, clover mixed 11.50@14, 


bran 16.50@18, middlings 16@18. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 


Receipts of butter at New York during 
Sept were 159,189 pkgs, against 148,111 last; 





a gain of 11,078, and materially heavier 
than in same month ’99. Total receipts 
since May 1, according to the N Y Produce 
Review,,1,058,244 pkgs, same time last year 
1,060,399. Export clearances from N Y dur- 
ig the month were 8988 pkgs, against 6921 
700, 13,274 ’99, and 11,943 ’98; total exports 


for season 67,219 pkgs, compared with 66,- 
155 last year. Average price during Sept 


for extra cmy at New York 2lc p Ib, ’00 
21l%éec, *99 22%c, ’98 20%c. 


The future course of butter looks a trifle 
uncertain and buyers, therefore, have acted 
conservatively. Recent advance in prices 
made dealers rather wary, although present 
rates are on about the same level as a year 
ago. Receipts of fresh-made stock have 
held up well, but are beginning to decrease 
and with pastures fast growing poorer and 
high prices for corn and other feed stuffs, 
the supply promises to run only moderate. 
June make and other storage stock has 
come on the market liberally, holders evinc- 
ing an eagerness to unload whenever a fair 
profit is in sight. Under grades in some 
accumulation and irregular in quality and 
values. Situation, on the whole, considered 
fairly hopeful. 

CQMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 

1901 ........22 @22%c 21%@22c 2114%4@22 c¢ 
1900 ........21 @21%e 211%4@22c 20 @20%c 
1899 ........2314%6@24 c 23%@24c 224%4@23 c 
New York State—At Albany, cmy :tubs 
firmer at 22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 
20@21c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 20@22c, 
prints 21@23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Buffalo, 
fancy prints 28c, tubs 22@22\%c, dairy 12@ 


18c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 22144@23'%e, 
prints 231%46@24c, dairy 18@21c. 
At New York, an uneasy feeling was 


noted. Cmy extra 22c p Ib, firsts 20@21'%4c, 
seconds 18@19c, state dairy fancy 20@21c, 


firsts 1814@19%4c, western imt cmy fancy 17 
@18c, firsts 15@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy steady at 
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22c p lb, firsts 214%c, June 

ladle 13@15%c.—At Pittsburg, 
25@25'4c, tubs 24@24%c, Ohio cmy 22 
dairy 17@17%c, country roll 15@léc. 


make 20@22c, 
Elgin prints 
@22'%c, 


Ohio--At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin ecmy 
steady at 24c p lb, state cmy 20@2Iic, dairy 
12%4c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 


23c, dairy 12@15c. 

Maryland— At Baltimore, extra separator 
cemy 24@25c p Ib, firsts 28c, extra gathered 
cmy 21@22c, firsts 19@20c, ladle 15@18c, 
dairy 20@22c. 

At Boston, tone of market steady. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 22c p lb, N Y 22c, west- 
ern 2114@22c, firsts 20@20%4c, June extra 2ic, 
Vt dairy extra. 19c, N Y 18%c, firsts 17@18c, 
western imt cmy 13%@15%c, ladle 10@14%c. 

The Cheese Market. 


Movement of cheese at Chicago has ruled 
good and under only moderate receipts the 
situation healthy. The make this fall is 
said to be somewhat lighter than last year, 
while demand has been good. At New 
York trade has not been especially active 
and fine marks were offered freely at 9%c 
Pp lb. Exporters have shown little interest. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 9 
@10c p Ib, flats 8%@9%c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 9@10c.—At Buffalo, choice cheese 
10c.—At Watertown, choice i10c. 

At New York, not especially active. 
Fancy colored 9144@10%c p lb, white 944@10c, 
good to prime 8%@9c, light skims 7%@8%Xc, 
full 1%@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y firm at 9%@10%c p Ib, part skims 5@7c.— 
At Pittsburg, choice Ohio 10%@lic, do N 
Y 11%@12c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p lb, twins 
11%c, N Y cheddars ilic.—At Columbus, 
N Y cheddars 13c, state flats lic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 10% 
@10%c p lb, picnic 11%e. 

At Boston, feeling firm. Extra N Y twins 
10@10%c p Ib, Vt 10@10%c, firsts 9@9%c, 
extra western twins 10c, fair to good 8&%4@ 
914c, Ohio flats 814%4@9%ce. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Arrivals of onions at leading distribut- 
ing centers have been moderate and quality 
shows considerable improvement, not so 
many small, soft and unsound stock com- 
ing to market. Prices hold steady at a ba- 
sis where growers still having ali or part of 
their crop to dispose of should receive hand- 
some returns. 

At Vernon, N J, some onions have gone to 
market, but the bulk of the crop will be 
shipped after the peach season closes. 





At New York, prices vary widely, owing 
to irregular quality of receipts. State and 
western yellow 2@2.25 p bbl, red 2.50@2.75, 
Ct white 2.50@4, red and yellow 2.25@2.75, 
Jersey and LI red 2.25@2.75, yellow 2@2.25, 
white 1.50@2 p bskt, Orange Co white 1@ 


2.50 p bag, red 1.75@2.25, yellow 1.75@2, white 
pickling 3@4 p bbl. 

At Boston, prime sound. stock firm. 
Nearby yellow 80@95c p bu, western Mass 
$2.50@2.75 p bbl, York state 2@2.25. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 
bringing $3: p bbl at 
wholesale.—[J. B. R., Stillwater, N Y. 

The condition of the apple market re- 
mains practically unchanged. Peaches and 
other fruits are not as plentiful, however, 
diverting more attention to apples. Qual- 
ity of arrivals is improving avith the cooler 
weather, and as soon as windfalls and 
other common fall stock are off the market, 
a decided strengthening in the situation is 
anticipated. 

Exports of apples to U K from U §S and 
Canada for week ended Sept 28 were 33,815 
bbls, against 32,414 same week last year. 

A representative of a prominent firm in 
England, has recently visited the apple sec- 
tions of Ontario and says that province 
will export about 300,000 bbls. Baldwins 
are scarce; Greenings, Ben Davis and Spies 
relatively more plentiful. 

Evaporators in Monroe Co, N Y, have 
commenced operations, paying 60c p 100 Ibs 
for apples, three times the ruling price last 
season. 

At New York, A No 1 stock continues n 
good demand. Alexander $3.50@4.50 p bbl, 
Wealthy 3.50@4.50, Jonathan 3@4. King 3@ 
4, Ben Davis 3@3.50, Greenings 3@4, Twenty 
Ounce 2.75@3.50, Pippin 3@4, Pound Sweets 
2.50@3, Baldwins 3@3.50, ordinary hard va- 
rieties 1.50@2.75, windfalls 1@1.50. 


Choice varieties 
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_At Boston, choice varieties steady. 
Gravensteins $3.50@4.50 p bbl, Alexander 
3@3.75, Snow and Wealthy 2.50@3. 50, Me 


Harveys 3@3.50, Twenty-ounce 2.50@3, Pip- 
pins 2@3, Porters 2@3, Pound Sweet 2@3, 
mixed varieties 2@2.50, common 1.50. 





THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


On low land are rotting; they are worth 
$1.25 p bbl.—[J. B. R., Stillwater, N Y. 

About half a crop and rotting badly.—[P. 
&S. S., Chautauqua, N Y. 

Rot caused much damage to potatoes in 
this section. Many fields that earlier prom- 
ised well scarcely worth digging.—[M., Al- 
legany Co, N Y. 

Yield is averaging nearly 100 bu p acre 
and sell at 50c p bu.—[J. C. Buffalo, Pa. 

Sweet potatoes a good crop around Louis- 
ville, Ky, while the yield of Irish varieties 
has been light. 

Potatoes are rotting seriously. One field 
near Syracuse showed 40% spoiled. The 
yield is heavy. Prices are tending upward. 

Initial shipments of potatoes from Ger- 
many and Ireland to New York, drawn 
here by high prices, have not proved very 
satisfactory. 

According to trade reports, western buy- 
ers have manifested considerable interest 
in the potato crop in Maine, being anxious 
to secure a portion of this exceptionally 
fine output. 

At New York, receipts irregular in quality, 
prime lots steady. State and western $2 p 
bbl, Albany and Troy 2, Jersey 1.50@2, Maine 
2@2.25, L I 2.25@2.50, German stock 1@1.50 
p 112-lb bag, Scotch 1.25@2 p 168-lb sack, 
sweets steady at 1.25@2 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts liberal and demand 
good at steady prices. Aroostook Green 
Mts 68@70c p bu, do Hebrons 65@68c, sweets 
quiet at $1.50@2 p bbl. 








Good Showing at Model Dairy—Ensilage 
from the Green Mt silo, recently put up at 
the Buffalo model dairy, is being fed with 
good results. Mary Marshall, Guernsey, 
still leads with a profit of $1.93, Mayflower, 
ted Poll and Beauty of Norval, Holstein, 
a tie for second, having each a profit of 
$1.85. The Guernsey cow, Cassiopeia, has 
been sick, making a material loss in profits 
of this breed. 

RECORD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 


[Week ended Oct 1, 1901.] 
Milk Amt Val25c Cost 


Breeds inlbs butter plb- feed Profit 
Fr’nch Canadian 781.5 38.28 $9.57 $4.13 $5.44 
Dutch Belted.... 832.3 35.66 8.91 4.84 4.07 
Pe. 1058.1 49.12 12.28 5.44 6.84 
ae *898:6 52.84 13.21 5.74 17.47 
Shorthorns ..... 1012.1 48.32 12.08 6.25 5.83 
Guernseys ...... 798.6 49.62 12.41 5.32 7.09 
Holsteins ....... 1356.7 57.42 14.35 6.77 7.58 
Polled Jerseys... 638.7 38.13 9.53 4.24 5.29 
Red Polls... ..s0- 867.4 44.16 11.04 5.21 5.83 
Brown Swiss.... 986.9 46.02 11.50 5.69 5.81 


The Decreased Yield of Oats will be fully 
treated in next week’s paper, crowded out 
of this issue. Our final report places the 
total crop at 700,869,000 bu, compared with 
832,254,000 bu last year. The acreage har- 
vested and the rate of yield both showed a 
falling off compared with ’00. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “‘Alpha’’ and “‘Baby”’ Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
PRICES . i. TO pny ae 

Save $10.- per 


THE DE LAVAL | SEPARATOR co. 


a & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT ST., 
CHICACO. NEW YORK. 


















ay wanted, any width of 

Hubs to fit any axle. 

Neo Dlackemithes bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, lil. 
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The yachting supremacy of the world re- 
mains in America, as it has for 50 years 
Last week’s international yacht races off 
New York decided this in a manner which 
leaves no room for question. In three 
straight races the Herreshoff yacht Colum- 
bia defeated Sir Thomas Lipton’s chal- 
lenger, Shamrock II, the very best Great 
Britain could produce. The cup brought 
over by the schooner America 50 years ago 
remains. This was Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
second attempt to “lift’’ the cup, and the 
resulting races were the closest and most 
exciting in yachting history. The Colum- 
bia’s margins were very small, but decisive 
enough to show her superiority. The most 
significant feature of the victory is that 
the Columbia is the winner of two years 
ago, and despite a thorough knowledge of 
her lines and sailing qualities, Watson, the 
English designer, was unable to build her 
equal, and Herreshoff himself scored a 
like faidure. The high character and spcrts- 
manship of Sir Thomas Lipton has won 
the friendship’and admiration of the whole 
country. 





The sacrifice of strength and stability to 
speed was the cause of the wreck of the 
British destroyer Cobra and its attendant 
heavy loss of life, according to the testi- 
mony of a diver. His investigations show 
that the vessel broke in two and that she 
did not hit a sand bar or sunken wreck 
as at first suspected. 

Great Britain’s returns for her million 
dollars a day investment in South Africa 
continue discouragingly small. The Boers 
have increased their activity, and reverses 
to the British arms have been frequent. 
Evidences of a lack of perfect harmony be- 
tween Gen Kitchener and the war office 
are not lacking. The British yoemanry is 
slow to re-enlist. Despite many attacks by 
the liberals on the policy of the govt, the 
undercurrent of public opinion in England 
appears to be that the war must be con- 
tinued to the bitter end, no matter what 
the cost. 





Reports from the scene of trouble be- 
tween Venezuela and Colombia are very 
meager. It appears that without war hav- 
ing actually been declared, the forces of the 
two fiery South American republics have 
met in several fierce engagements along the 
frontier. 





The 
of capitalists 


announcement that a company 
has been organized to 


acquire all the lands formerly held 
by the Sinoloa investment company 
at Topolobampo, Mexico, recalls pub- 


lic attention to that famous attempt at 
a co-operative utopia and its failure. It 
was estimated that nearly $1,000,000 was 
sunk in the enterprise. The new company 
proposes to transform all the lands former- 
ly held by the colony into a vast sugar 
Plantation to be worked by Mexicans. 


A straightforward business proposition to 
lay a cable between the U S and the Phil- 
ippines via Honolulu is made by a com- 
pany headed by John W. Mackay. No 
govt subsidy or pecuniary guarantee is 
asked. The only concession sought is the 
same landing right given the cable com- 
panies landing on the Atlantic coast. This 
proposition is a knockout blow to the hopes 
of those clamoring for subsidies. Mr Mack- 
ay’s company claims that a cable can be 
completed and in working order between 
San Francisco and Honolulu within nine 
months after beginning of work, and that 
the whole line, 8500 miles, can be completed 
within two years. A reduction of 30 to 60% 
in toll rates between this country, the Phil- 
ippines, China and Japan is included in the 
proposition. 





It appears that Samar massacre, in which 
Co C of the 9th infantry was nearly wiped 
out, was the work of pacificos, many of 
whom had taken the oath of allegiance. 
The govt is taking prompt action for im- 
mediate and severe punishment of this 
treachery. 





A difficult complication has arisen from 
the capture by brigands of an American 
missionary in Turkey, Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
The capture was made near the Bulgarian 
frontier and there has been a reasonable 
doubt as to whether the brigands were 
Bulgurians or Turks. Search by troops on 
both sides failed to locate the retreat of 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


the outlaws. A ransom of $110,000 Turkish 
money was demanded to be paid on or be- 
fore Oct 8, under threat of killing Miss 
Stone or marrying her to one of her cap- 
tors. Though it would virtually put a pre- 
mium on kidnapping, the paying of the 
ransom appeared the only way to save 
Miss Stone. The govt having no funds 
available for such a purpose, it was neces- 
sary to raise the amount by subscription. 
The state dept has taken the matter up 
and will demand the capture and punish- 
ment of the outlaws. There has been a 
strong feeling against paying a ransom, 
because of the fear that it will jeopardize 
the lives of other missionaries working in 
that field. 





Frequent reports that King Edward is 
suffering from cancer of the tongue have 
been as frequently denied. However, they 
are revived with a persistency that cannot 
but give the impression that there is some 
foundation for the rumor. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
a a aaa am 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
regetab ~ yh or situations wanted. In fact, anything 

sell o y. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

Pag 5 mast a recollowi Writes to Cnagentee Suoestion 
owing eek. vertisements 0 
“FARMS POR SALE”’ will not ‘be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO_ BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


| —— 2 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 














HEAP—Engines, boilers, sawmills, woodworking ma- 
chinery, wood splitters, ist mills; nex. second- 
hand; write your wants. F. W. BOYDEN, Oak St, 


Springfield, ass. 


B NGINES ana and apotless 
ITTS, , N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





all sizes, new; few secondhand. 





UMIGATED trees; safe trees, bred from_ selected 
bearing parents, Our L fruit paper, The Tree 
Breeder, will tell we them. It’s free. THE 
ROGERS NURSERIES, Route i, Dansville, Bm a 


LUEGRASS seed, — ° Saw home cured; sow 


Sept and Oct for best ults. B. GOODWIN: 
Chilesburg, Fayette Co, Ky. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with ri 
introduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIO ac 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


HILDREN make money selling our lovely stic 
Sample 10c. MAILIN CO, Attleboro Falls, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











ins! 





LDES eomuanterien house in New ay Teck: estabtishes 
utter, c nese, ress 
calves, Y me etc. E. WoovWa kD 302 "Ureenwich 


USTIN & COCHRAN, Srait and produce commission 
merchants. Peaches, pples and pears specialties. 
306 Washington St, New 
JPRUITS, celery, poult hay, and _ produce—prompt 
sales, quick returns. GiBBS & BRO, 308 Nth’ Front 
St, Phila elphia. 


OULTRY, ZS, ples, tatoes; highest prices. T. 
}. HOOVER. Philadelphia. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


800 PER Cay? profit can, can “be made breeding thor- 
bred poul so telling how to start with 
| roceed, } ma » YY eed 2e postpaid. 
‘THE POULTRY ITEM, wf Fricks, 


Burr and Brown Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Barred 
and White Rocks; 1000 birds cheap. Also_ rabbit, 
squirrel _and_ bird dogs, foxhounds, etc. FULTON’S 
POU LTRY FARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 


\HOICE stock for tosh , Whi ite. peryantote, Ng 
ns orns, turke 
ducks — guineas. talog free. PINE TREE FARM 
Box M, ie, 2 


100 BARRED and Buff Plymouth Rock and White 
and Silver andot eo"s for sale; price 
= 1. a full aie Cc. MOYER, ns- 
ale, Pa. 


























OCKERELS, best_ strains, 

White Leghorns, 
STOWELL, 

UFF 

Embden 
Mass. 


$1 each; Single Comb 
Buff papers, Buff’ Rocks. FLOYD 
lackereek, N 


Cochin cockerels_ for ftie or will exchange for 
goslings. H. ANFORD, _ Belchertown, 














LIVE STOCK. 


URE Duroc-Jersey 
BP oughkeepsie, N 


1 UERNSEY bulls for. sale. 
for pertealer and prices. Also an 


August pigs, $5. CHAS. SWIFT, 





Send 
corn 


“Choice nice calves. 
Osborn 











harvester. CLOVER RIDGE FARM, Peterboro, N H. 
GHROPSHIRE ram lambs; White Legnorn conkers, 
ach. Brown Leghorn’ hens, 60c each, $6 a dozen. 


WM. BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 


——— Chester White pigs for sale; bred 
prize winning stock; prices right. E. P. ROG- 
ERS, OKitchum’s Corners, N a 











nice 





SGIsteRED Shropshires. I hav ve a ‘few very. i 
wes for sale, also Buff Rock cockerels. FRED 
AUNER, Ballston Spa, N Y. 
OLAND ¢ China ‘boars, 5 to 7 mo, “eligible; ni Dest breed- 
ing; splendid, vigorous stock. R. H. LEY, 
Bradford Co, Pa. 


Spring Hill, 


NGORA | GOATS—Four thousand just. received from 
Hamlett’s swee stakes prize flock. ANGORA COM- 
PA A NY, W ellsboro, >a. 














Ww ANTED— 300. "Angora goats, preferably from the 
southern states. Address E. Y. THURMAN, Fen- 

ton, Mo. 
good breed- 


Baie PIGS— Registered _s' stock, of 


ine: at low prices. E. L. HOFFMAN, Bunker Hill, 


“JERSEYS—St_ ‘Lambert | and Combination. For sale 16 
cows, 14 heifers, 24 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, 


Pa, 








AMBOUILLET rams; 3 _ choice yearlings, 


BYRD TOWNSEND, Townsendville, N Y. 


» POLAND-CHINA Pigs. Eligible and good. J.D. 
$5 NAUGHRIGHT, Naughright, ft lie 


LINCOLN rams, ewes and ram 
KELLOGG, Bennettsburgh, N Y¥ 


registered. 





lambs. STEPHEN 





W. CANZLER, breeder of pure- bred Essex hogs. 
e Germantown, Neb. 
OMESTEAD herd, Berkshires. Heath, Mass. Service 


boars. Gilts, pigs. 


DOGS, “RABBITS a and OTHER STOCK. 


AMERICAN foxh« unde 
150 feet an : 


\ "(Shaner strain), good 
voice, d ears, 


that know. how to hunt fox, 








wolf and deer. 125 beagles and rabbit hounds, two to 
four years old, that know where to find game. Send 
stam for catalog. J. VARD TAYLOR, Farmer 
Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 

\OMMONSENSE prices for, exceptionally fine, thor- 

oughbred Belgian hares, Golden Dash, best bred 
buck in the world; Champion, Beautiful Princess and 
199 others to select from. Send for circulars. PROS- 
PECT HILL RABBITRY, Beverly, Mass. 

OLLIES for sale; ~ thoroughbred bitch, one-year-old 

male; choice pups, color sables. M. B. CLOUD, 


Kennett "Square, Pa. 


y ROKEN beagles ~ (guaranteed) $10; beagle and collie 
pups $. GLEN MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 


2000 FERRETS, some trained. Belgian hares; 
list free. N. A. KNAPP, 


NGORA cats and kittens. 
dom, Me. 


(OLLIES—PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 








price 
Rochester, 0. 


S. J. GLIDDEN, Free- 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


14 you want to reach Seemeene, | breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ mehooee department of Ora eo Judd 
Farmer, published at moamette Bldg, ge 

in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. if you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the p RK and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


Aa paper free. Send ten cents to pay postage and 
nagaes and addresses of five of your farmer friends and 
we will send you the Missouri Valley Farmer one year 
free. Regular price $1. It is one of the best farm papers 
in the west and will tell you more about ogrieaitare 
and live stock conditions in the great southwest than 
any other yo . is filled with wena stories 
and up-to-date articles abo’ rtunities in t west 
2 —. MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER, Topeka, 








N_experimental stock farm, WM. TILMAN, Palatka, 

Fla, learned how_to bring offspring the sex desired. 
Write him for circular. Success guaranteed. You may 
use it 18 months before paying. 





OR 10-acre olive grove in full bearing; ten-room 
house and outbui buildings. to_ exchange for eastern 
farm or town propert ty. HAUTHORN, aeaeanes 


Corning, Cal. 
RIVATE lodging with bath, 10_ minutes’ 
walk to exposition. MRS CHARLES * FEIRICH, 53 
Glor St, Buffalo, N Y. 


VioLin for sale. W. L. CATLIN, Litchfield, Ct. 


Colonies, 











HELP WANTED. 


dem og good posit agricultural salesman; steady 
= work ‘0 position. AMERICAN FARM CO, 
uffalo 


ANTED— agt= everywhere | 
month. B,”’ Jedburg, 8S C. 


More Than Satisfied. 


We have had very good results from the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist. We only inserted small ad- 
vertisements and only twice, but were more 
than satisfied with results.—[R. J. Read Co, 
Brockport, N Y. 





to do writing, $20 a 














A Peculiar Man. 


LOU LAWRENCE. 


John Thomas Dobbins truly is a most peculiar 
man, 

As all his neighbors testify as often as they 
can. 

"Tis true he’s not so very 
very good; 

But nobody can count on him to do as others 
would. 

He has a way that’s just his own, and walk 
that way he will; 

And though you hint a smarter pace, you'll 
find him walking still. 


bad, nor yet so 


When Farmer Cloddy lost his barn and nearly 
lost his life, 

Just at the time the fever held his baby and 
his wife, 

The neighbors met one afternoon to say “how 
bad they felt’’; 

And each expressed his sympathies in words 
your heart would melt. 

They held ‘‘a benefit’? at which ‘‘an even ten” 
was made; 

And quite a few subscribed the cash—though 
some was never paid. 


Yet all this time John Thomas kept himself 
quite close at home; 

He did not ‘“‘state his sympathies”’ 
social’’ come. 

But when the farmer hauled some posts and 
set them in the ground, 

And gathered up such timber as could read- 
ily be found, 

And anyone could see just what the fellow 
Was about,— 

"Twas then John Thomas Dobbins turned in 
and helped him out. 


nor to “‘the 


And that’s about the way he did when Widow 
Brown was like 

To be sold out of house and home—her home 
down on the pike; 

The women said they’d give her work, 
men would move her out, 

And some would take her children who “were 

very smart and stout’’; 

each and all had laid their plans, and 

meant them well, no doubt; 

But Dobbins bought the mortgage and helped 
the widow out. 


the 


They 


John Thomas sometimes says, says he, “I 
never take much stock _— 
In folks that keep their charities packed up 


behind a lock. 


These resolution keys are slow (they rust 
sometimes, I think), 

And ere the meetin’s get ’em turned, some 
feller’s apt to sink. 


So if a neighbor tells me what his trouble is 
about, 

The best I know to do, is—just wade in and 
help him out.’’ 


A Hero. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 





The book slipped to the floor and Honoria 
Keller sat back in her chair with a gentle 


yawn. ¢ 
“That woman was a hero,’ she_ said 
aloud. ‘“‘The kind I’d like to be. I never 


wanted to be anything quite as much as 
to be a hero. Dear, dear, that’s what I 
used to lie under the trees and dream 
about, while other girls dreamed about 
lovers. To do something splendid and 
brave—think of that! Heigho!”’ 

She crossed the room and surveyed her 
small, trim figure in the mirror, with a 
queer defiance in her face. “Oh, it’s you 
again, is it?’ she cried. “It’s always you, 
always! Never somebody tall and fine and 
hero-ish. You’d make a pretty hero, 
wouldn’t you? Did you think heroes were 
eut out five feet tall in their shoes? And 
had round baby faces and dimples? Dim- 
les!”’ 
aay it turned away and paced restlessly 
up and down the bright little room. The 
gentle purring of the sleeping children stole 
out to her faintly through the half-open 


door. Once, when she failed to hear it, she 
stopped in her walk to listen anxiously. 
Heavy feet tramped by, now and then, 


in the corridors, but the step she was wait- 
ing for did not come, 

“Te’s late again,” she said aloud, in the 
fashion of lonely women. “He was late 
yesterday and day before, and day before 
that—world without end.’”’ A sudden bit- 
terness distorted her sweet face. Home! 
What kind of a parody on the word was 
this pair of little rooms in a great noisy 
hotel? Was there the slightest resemblance 
to a home about them? They were bright 
with gaslight to-night and pretty with the 
bits of womanly touches her wistful fin- 
gers had given them. She had wrested the 
horror of hotel rooms from them against 
heavy odds. And how the children had 
helped! Jed’s horse, over there in the cor- 
ner, Nell’s sorry doll on the couch, the Tiny 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


One’s rubber dogs and cats everywhere,— 
bless thern, how they helped! 

Honoria Keller had been married eight 
years and she had never had a home. 
From one hotel or boarding house to an- 
other they had drifted restlessly. The chil- 
dren had been born in hotels—that was 
Honoria’s greatest grief. It seemed like 
doing the children a great wrong. When 
Harry laughed at her the hurt deepened 
and widened. It was all Harry’s doings, 
anyway. When they had money enough, 
he said, in his easy way, they would have 
a home. Time enough. 

Suddenly the woman pacing the bright 
little room uttered a sharp sound of pain. 
The old wound would not bear opening. 
She hurried to her usual refuge, the chil- 
dren in their. beds. Their little flushed, 
peaceful faces always calmed her. ‘You 
don’t lay it up, do you?” the mother sobbed 
softly. “You know mother wanted to give 
you a home to be born in,—Jed, Nell, Tiny 
One! You don’t lay it up?” 

For a little while she sat beside them, 
in the darkened room, touching their little 
cheeks in turn, with the soft mother kisses 
that never waken. Then, comforted, she 
went back again to the light. But the 
evening wore on; dragged on, without the 
sound of familiar steps outside the door. 
Somewhere a clock chimed 10, then 11, then 
12. “It was 12 last night,’ she said, and 
waited. Then 1 o’clock rang out in one 
elear note. “It was 1 the day before yes- 
terday,”’ Honoria said. 

They had parted in bitter anger in the 
morning, but that was too familiar a thing 
to count. Lately the partings had all been 
angry or coolly indifferent. When had they 
kissed each other good-by in the morning? 
Honoria caught her breath in sharp dis- 
tress. “At home we would—it would be dif- 
ferent if we had a home!” she cried out 
a little wildiy, “How can we love each 
other this way, without a home?” 

The great house settled into quiet. Some- 
where a great way off, doors shut with a 
final clang, and loud keys creaked in their 


locks. ‘‘He will not come to-night,’ Hon- 
oria said. But she waited until morning. 
She had waited that way before, and in 


the morning Harry had come. This time it 
was different. In the morning a messenger 


boy brought her a note from him. ‘Have 
gone away. You will not be sorry. It has 
been in the wind some time. I should 


liked to have kissed the children good-by. 
Harry.”’ 

How long it was she sat there with the 
brief little note in her hands, before 
frightened imperative little fingers tugged 
and pulled her back to semi-consciousness, 
Honoria Keller never knew. The weight 
on her heart did not lift or ease. It seemed 
to crush and choke her. The queer, metal- 
lic voice that answered the children’s won- 
dering questions was not her voice. She 
did not wonder it terrified the Tiny One. 
“You isn’t like mamma-—I ‘ants papa!” 
he wailed. 


“He has gone away—you will not be 
sorry,” repeated Honoria stiltedly. “It has 
been in the wind some _ time. He was 


sorry not to kiss the chil—’ She caught 
her breath as the row of scared little faces 
imprinted itself on her staring retinas. A 
sudden wave of keen, pitiless conscious- 
ness swept over her like a flood. It was all 
so plain now! The kindly mist had lifted 
from her mind. 

That day somehow lived itself out, and 
then the next. Somehow, for the children, 
Honoria lived. The throb and smart of her 
hurt were all she realized at first. Small 
things made no impression on her mind. 
Years afterward she wondered whether on 
those first da@ys the sun had shone, or it 
had rained. It was a chance remark she 
overheard that aroused her from her leth- 
argy. Someone outside in the corridor 
made the remark to some one else. “The 
woman in that room there—No 21—’s been 
deserted,” the strange voice said in what 
was meant for an undertone. “Yes, sir, de- 
serted! Sounds like a novel, don’t it? An’ 
the children’s there too, all right. Just lit 
out an’ left ’em, as I’m a sinner.” 

“As he’s a sinner!” growled the other 
voice indignantly. “It’s brutes do things 
like that. They ain’t men.” 

There was sympathy in both rough 
voices, but Honoria did not heed. The 
words, not the tones, burnt into her brain. 
Was that it? Was Harry a brute? Dear 
Lord in Heaven, was she deserted? 

“No! Harry would not do that!” she 
cried in anguish “He went away—we 
were angry with each other. He thought I 
would not be sorry, Not sorry!” She 
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sprang to the floor and paced to and fro, 
till the frightened children crept away by 
themselves. 

But the days that went by grew into 
weeks, and he did not come. And at last 
the kind-hearted hotel proprietor was driv- 
en to take the step he had been dreading. 
He went up to Number 21 one evening and 
knocked gently. 

“Come in,” a 


353 


weary voice said. 
“Ah—good evening, Mrs Keller, good 

evening,” he said nervously. ‘‘I—that is, 

I’ve—er—called on a terribly embarrassing 


errand. I’ve put it off and put it off, hoping 
he—that is, Mr Keller—would show up 
again. I want you to believe it was an 


awful jolt for me to come up here to-night 
and say it, but, Mrs Keller,—that is—’ He 
caught out his handkerchief and mopped 
his face. ‘‘There’s a bill against your hus- 
band for three months’ board,” he blurted 
out desperately. 

Honoria sat looking at him steadily, let- 
ting this new disgrace filter into her brain. 
She did not flinch before it. 

“You mean,” she said quietly, after a min- 
ute or two, “that Har—that my husband 
owes you a good deal of money for our 
board, his and mine and the children?” 

“Yes, that is—er—a modicum, a modi-< 
cum.” 

“And that we must go away at once? 
Of course I see that. But—but—’” for the 
first time her sweet voice broke, ‘“‘but I have 
no money to pay the bill. Wait! please don’t 
say a word. Piease go away and let me 
think. I must think. You will give me 
time to think?” 

But how to think? 
night with her 
Gefinitely clear. 
fore she 


Honoria wrestled all 
problem. One thing was 
She must pay the bill be- 
went away. A way,—a way,—oh, 
to find a way! What was to come after- 
ward did not matter yet. This mountain 
must be climbed first. 

The next morning she noticed a sign post- 
ed below, over the laundry windows. 
“Wanted: a first-class woman to do fine 
ironing. Fancy pay for fancy work. Ap- 
ply within.” 

“Grandmother used to tell me I ironed 
her caps beautifully,’ Honoria said, a sud- 
den resolve in her mind. “But perhaps— 
now—I’m not a first-class woman,” she add- 
ed with a pitiful little smile. But she ap- 
plied for the work and got it. She and the 
children took a cheaper room in one of 
the attics and she went resolutely to work 
to earn the money to pay the bill. That 
the work was terribly taxing to her slender 
strength did not deter her. Her courage 
supplemented her strength. And little by 
little she saved the money. Afterward she 
wondered; now, she only worked. The night 
the sum she was saving had grown to the 
needful dimensions, her poor sore heart 
was almost light. On the way up to her 
attic she overheard someone calling her a 
hero. It sent her straight to her blurry lit- 
tle mirror. ‘‘You don’t look it!’’ she said to 
the worn, shabby little figure before her, 
but she smiled a little and nodded to it, 
friendly-wise. ‘‘You were always wanting 
to be one, and I suppose this was the best 
you could do.” 

That was the night Harry came back. 
He was terrbly thin and wan. “Dear,” he 
said, after the long explanation was over, 
“how could you think I would desert you 
like that?” 

“TI didn’t,” she answered simply. “And I 
didn’t!”” he said, as if he had not said it 
already a dozen times. “There was no time 
to write a longer note that night, when 
the Head made up his mind at last to send 
me about his business in such a hurry. 
And then,’’—he shuddered—‘“‘then the smash 
on the train and the nothingness—nothing- 
ness—nothinegness.” 

“Oh, hush!” she shuddered. 

“And when I came out of it,’”’ he persisted, 
“T couldn’t remember. I only remembered 
to-day, Honoria.”’ 

“Only to-day, dear,’’ she cried joyfully. 
“But, Harry, to-day is now! And to-mor< 
row—do you know what we are going to do 
to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yes,—wait, let me say it! To-morrow 
we’re going somewhere—home, Honoria.” 





Hello, jolly Tablers, please pass me thosé 
baked beans. I am 11 years old and this 
is my first attempt in writing, so please, Mr 
Monster, don’t swallow it. We have twd 
bass violins, one guitar and two other vio< 
lins.. Isn’t that enough? They call me.—~ 
[Blue-eyed Sweetness, Ohio. 





What is a suitable musical instrument 
for a fisherman?—Castanet. 
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An “Early” Homecoming. 


CHATTERBOX OF CHAUTAUQUA, 


354 





Several years ago there was to be a little 


dance at the home of a friend, who lived 
17 miles away. After working hard the 
Friday before, I gained courage to say, 
“Mother, D asked me to go to the party 
at F with him. I wish I could have a new 
dress and could go.” A sort of a dark, 


doubtful look passed over her face, but she 
made no reply, and I, slightly disappointed, 
went on with my work. Next day she had 
to go to town. I thought of how easy it 
would be for her to bring me the dress, 
but all such hopes had vanished, so imag- 
ine my delight when she laid a long, round 
bundle on the table and said, “‘There’s your 
dress; I hope you'll like it.’’ Diligently I 
kept at the housework and listened to the 
song of the sewing machine that was mak- 
ing my first long dress. 

Wednesday night came, and with it sev- 
eral friends who were to meet at my home, 
to start together, as the road was a strange 
one, and few knew the way. The rigs were 
ready, and there we stood waiting for 
mother to end up the list of warnings she 
was firing at me, which ran something like 
this: “Be a good little girl, don’t dance 
too much, don’t eat just pickles, be care- 
ful not to step on your dress, don’t forget 
to be polite.’’ All of these and many more 
to me, a big girl with a long dress on, be- 
fore a dozen friends! Why, it was shock- 
ing! So I whispered, ‘“‘Let’s go.” Like a 
flash we were gone, and the last I heard 
was father’s loud voice call out, “Bring the 
little girl home early.’ 

Our friends behind had just farm horses 


(tried and true), so we were soon out of 
their sight. Seventeen miles isn’t far; 
surely we could find the place. But it got 


dark, and to add to our trouble a thunder 
storm came up. It lightened, snap went 
the whiffletree as the horse plunged. We 
went on, but at last came to the conclu- 
sion we were lost. At last we came to a 
house was a dim light upstairs. D rapped, 
After a while a well-dressed man came to 
the door and politely gave us the informa- 
tion we asked. On we went, turning the 
corners as he directed us (as we supposed), 
but no house could we find that looked any- 
thing but total darkness. Oh, yes, there 
was one with a light! So D again went 
to the door. Thump went someone’s feet 
on the floor, and directly a white robed fig- 
ure appeared at the window. ‘‘What in 
thunder do you want now? Can’t you let 
a fellow sleep a minute?” he roared. “I 
beg your pardon, sir, but I’d like to know 
where the S farm is.” “I’ve told you once,” 
he answered. Ginger! We'd driven and 
driven and come back to the same place. 
(But he’d evidently lost his good manners 
while we’d been gone, eh?) At last we 
found the place. Our friends were enjoy- 
ing the supper. We were late, but got our 
share, and after being asked a hundred 
and one questions (to which they got few 
answers), we took part in the fun, which 
ended at 2 o’clock, when D came and said, 
“We'd better go home after this waltz, or 
we won't obey orders.” 

Again we took the lead. The horse was 
a nice traveler and we found the way and 
were sure we'd get home all O K. But we 
had to go through the city and past the 
barn where D hired the horse. The horse 
was determined to stop, but with an ugly 
shake of his head he went on about two 
miles and stopped for good. We tried 
coaxing, whipping, leading, etc, but our ef- 
forts were only a failure. There we sat 
in the middle of the road when our friends 
went by. The fun they made of us was 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





That's What We Said and that’s what 
we mean. Five minutes of your time will 
zet a handsome present. Do you know or 
have you heard of anyone in your town 
or county who is contemplating, either now 
or later on, to purchase an organ or a 
piano? If you have, send their names to 
the Beethoven Piano & Organ Co, Box 638, 
Washington, N J. The company will im- 
mediately forward you their book of hand- 
some premiums and a premium certificate, 


which will entitle you to a premium. Send 
the best names you can get and be sure 
to give the correct postoffice address. The 


sooner you send the names the sooner you 
get the premium. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
































I have a dog, cat and crow for pets. 


will not eat unless the cat comes 





The dog and cat are great friends. 
and eats with him. 





The dog 
They roll and play together 


like two kittens, lapping and kissing each other. In the morning, when the dog goes out- 
doors, the crow will get down in front of him and talk to him in crow language. 


The dog and crow will follow me 


all over the farm and in the woods, both of them 


keeping close to me.—[Mark P. Emery, Maine (11 years old.) 


a caution, but the horse firmly stood still. 
After we'd waited for a good half hour 
I thought of my father’s last words and 
ventured to say, ‘‘My! the sun will be com- 
ing up soon. We can’t sit here all day. 
Let’s take him back.’’ Oh, yes, Mr Horse 
was willing to gio the other way, and fairly 
flew back to the stable. The man said, 
“Why, he’s the best horse in the barn; 
never balked before. Guess ’twas ugliness. 
Horses all been out, but Sunday you can 
have one free.”’ 

After a while D found another rig and 
in a short time we turned in at the home 
gate. What should we see but father out 
feeding the chickens! As D helped me 
from the carriage he whispered, “I hope 
your father won't be cross.” (I did not 
stop to see.) Anyway, he was not so cross 
but what he gave his consent, two or three 
years afterwards, for us to go on a journey 
longer than 17 miles (a journey for life.) 


S$ 


Found Mother’s Wedding Ring—I am 
14 years old and live on a farm of 160 acres 
in southern Minnesota. My mother lost 
her wedding ring when I was 16 months 
old, and my little brother, who is four 
years younger than myself, found it by 
lantern light one night last fall. My sister 
and myself hunt the cows. Sometimes we 
find them in the steep ravines, and when 
they climb the hill they rest and we rest, 
too.—[Amy Lee. 


A Rabbit Hunt Accident—V. W. Miller 
asked how many of the Tablers hunt rab- 
bits. I did, and will tell of one experience. 
A city friend and myself chased a rabbit 
into an old hollow oak, then my brothers 
came and caught and killed it, and I was 
to dress it. All went well until I chopped 
the head off, then the ax slipped and cut 
my thumb. To this day I carry the mark. 
The other girl nearly fainted, but after 
awhile, she got me water and bandage. 
Next day we had rabbit for dinner,—that 
was the best. How many of the Tablers 
belong to the Sons of Temperance? I did 
when I was in Wisconsin. I should be 
pleased to hear from some of its members. 
(Ss. I. S. 





To-day is my 19th birthday. Why don’t 
the Tablers all tell of their happiest birth- 
days,—where they were and what they did? 
I can say my happiest birthday was two 
years ago, when I was_ hop-picking.— 
{Helen, New York. 

Will take a seat (if welcome) by the side 
of Minerva, as she is my age (14) and likes 
the farm. We live on a farm of 200 acres, 
located 3% miles west of the village of Can- 
andaigua, N Y. I hope my cousins in South 
Lima may_ see this letter, and I hope the 
new monster is not. as bad as the old one. 
I always watch when Thursday comes, for 
then it brings this paper, and always open 
it backward. How many of the Tablers 
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ride horseback? I do and think it fun. We 
live in a large, white house and across the 
road there is a graveyard.—[M. E. C. 

I have finished high school and have never 
studied botany. It was ruled out of our 
school (all to my sorrow) just before I en- 
tered high school. Last spring I sent for 
some flower seeds possessing some very 
pretty names, but when they grew to blos- 
som they were the homeliest and most un- 
fragrant set in the flowery kingdom. The 
pretty names made me curious, and I sat- 
isfied my curiosity. Likewise, the pretty 
names that some of the young folks of the 
Tablehave attached totheir writings, makes 
me inquisitive and curious to know you all. 
{Mr Curious To Know. 








What’s the use spending a third of 
your life sleeping on a hard bed of 
ehucks,exceisior, or any other hard, 
lumpy, uncomfortable material, 
when you can get an 
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ye EZYBED”’ 
F- 
\ ; ata moderate price. If you work 
ae. : g bard all day you are entitled toa 
ood night’s rest. Kapok isa 
- light, silky fluff from Java, 
We guarantee our Ezybed 
Se Mattresses to be absolutely 
vermin and moisture proof, 

x” and the softest, mo 
.. ..Blenic mattresses made. They 
will never pxck nor lump and last 
alife time. We don’tsell them; we send them by 
express, charges paid, anywhere on 80 Nights’ 
Trial and let them_sell themselves. Order one, 
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Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
OFFER ! value this season by purchasing the 
new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 
Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. 
Expenses low. Catalogue free. 


Musical Instruments 

instrument? You can obtain special 

nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 

Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 1,. Lebanon, Pa- 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





Baby’s Hood. 


JULIA A. WILLIAMS. 





Use cream split zephyr and a bone hook, 

ist round—Ch 4, join, 2 d c in every st. 

2d round—S c in ist st, * ch 5 loosely, sc 
back in same st, repeat once, ch 2, with- 
draw hook, insert in 3d st of both loops of 
5 ch, also through dropped st, and draw 
through all at once, s c in same st of foun- 





dation. This completes a tuft. S c in next 
st, repeat from beginning, making 4 tufts. 
3d round—Ch 7, s c in next sc, ch 7,s Cc 
in s c at back of tuft, repeat all around. 
4th round—S c to center of 7 ch, ch 5, sc 
in center of next 7 ch, repeat. 

5th round—Tuft in ist st, ch 2, s c in 3d 
of 5 ch, tuft in this st, repeat, making a tuft 
in every 3d st, 16 in all. 

6th round—-‘S c ins c at back of tuft, ‘ch 5, 
repeat. 

7th round—S c to center of 5 ch, tuft, ch 
5, s c in tuft in center of next 5 ch, repeat. 
Repeat 7th round 4 times. 

1ith round—Loops of 7 ch, caught at back 
of tufts, and in center of 5 ch. 

12th round—Five ch, s c in center of 7 ch. 

13th round—Tuft in center of 5 ch, ch 3, 
repeat, omitting tuft on last 3 of 5ch. This 
completes crown. 

1st row—Turn at last tuft (29 in this 
round), ch 5,sc ins c at back of next tuft, 
repeat. 

2d row—Like 138th, making 28 tufts; make 
2 more roWs like ist and 2d, decreasing 1 
tuft in each. 

5th round—Loops of 7 ch, with s c in cen- 
ter of 3 ch, with extra loop at end, making 
26 open spaces. Make another strip like 
one just completed, 3 rows of tufts (26, 25, 
25 tufts in each), then a row 3 ch, scinse 
of tuft all around (sc in 5 ch at back of 
hood). 

Next row ch 7, s c in center of 3 ch, then 
tuft in center of 7 ch, ch 3, 8 c over sc in 
3 ch, ch 3, tuft in next 7 ch. Run ribbon 
in open spaces formed by 7 ch, and line 
with any desired material. 





Crocheted Lamp Shade—Thirteen fancy- 
work rings of each of the seven sizes from 
¥% in to 1% in, 13 plush balls any color, three 
yards No 7 ribbon, one yard No 2 ribbon 
and two balls crochet silk are required. 
Arrange rings in rows of seven, with the 
% in at top. Cover each ring with the silk 
in sc stitch, and join rings together. At- 
tach each row of rings to strip of No 7 
ribboh, cut long enough to hang below the 
rings. Finish ribbon in points and fasten 
a plush ball to each point. Gather ribbon 
slightly at top to shape shade and run No 
2 ribbon through the top rings. The No 7 
ribbon, three yards, is cut in 13 strips, and 
there are 13 rows of rings, 7 in each row. 
The silk and ribbon should be contrasting 
colors to show up nice.—[E. C. 





To Clean Knives—An excellent way to 


clean and polish steel knives is to dip a 
cork that has been slightly moistened in 
water into the knife powder, then rub the 
blades vigorously on both sides, and polish 
with a dry, clean cloth. Be careful to not 
wet the handles, as it tarnishes and loos- 
ens them to allow them to come in contact 
with hot water.—[Alma. 


3000 Boys 


ARE EARNING MONEY 


Each week through 
a plan arranged by 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Of Philadelphia 


One Boy Writes: 


‘““This week’s profits, add- 
ed to what I had already 
earned, gives me enough to 
buy the bicycle for which I 
have been working.’’ 


Another says: 
“ By working on Friday 
: afternoon and Saturday I 
—. —— earn more than my brother does in 
, a whole week, and he is four 


ea _— years older and works in a store.’’ 


Who answers this advertisement will receive 
entirely without charge 10 copies of next week’s 
issue, to be sold at Five Cents each.. The 
Firty CENTs thus earned will provide capital with 
‘which to start business, after which a supply will 
be sent each week at the special wholesale price. 


IF YOU WANT TO TRY THE PLAN 


Send a postal, and you will receive next week’s supply of 10 copies, with full in- 
structions, and a dainty little booklet containing photographs of some of our most 
successful boys and letters from them telling in their own way how they did it. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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coun BARGAIN 


Before You Buy a Watch 


The most el t 
Read Our Offer ne 


min 14 Karat Solid Gold filled Case warranted ab- 
meolutely for 25 years Not to tarnish or lose its 
eolor, with fully guaranteed SPEOIAL R. L. 
17 Jewel Movement ®* timckeep- 


4 er on 
‘Nothing like it ever advertised or sold for the price we offer. be Qen 
Jewelers ask from $15 to $25. Speeial 60 Day Offer: wear ighOrde Wath eateieny 
To introduce, we will sell this watch to one person in each ‘all middlemen’s profits. 
locality at Factory Price. Send us name and address and WARNING: Beware ofeach look 
we send you the watch for your inspection. After you have [ing,worthless imi 
/ é convinced yourself to your own satisfaction that this is the 
Bmw Greatest Watch Bargain ever offered then pay $ G-59 
/ and express Se ee ? one — ne Be a negiied - 
if Ladies’ or Gents’ size is wanted. Oatalogue ec. 4 dress an ry i 
EXCELSIOR WATCH CO., 45 Lees Bidg., Chicago. [laa See SS 






































F's $60 TO $125. Al MONTH 


by either knitting for the 

j) trade or selling machines, 
af Knits everything from 
v homespun or factory yarns 
Re = = equal to hand knitting, 

Finest Knit Underwear in the world, for - also all sizes of hosiery 


os BIG MONEY ny without seams. Only machine 
Fron ecalogae eth ite Photngrapie wort pon acenrs, Ml © made wih RIGBING 
sending for. NOVELTY KNITTING CO.,331 ATTACH 


our catalogue and samples of work which ex- 


Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Children’s Knit Night erything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Drawers « specialty. Rudress: "ds Re GRAMMAR, “Box 20) CLEARFIELD, PAs 
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Send us your adaresy YSELF CURED anyone ad Sag 


furnish the y and teach you free, you work in harmless 


the locality where val ~“¢ Send us your address and we will MRS. R. M. BALDWIN, Box 1212, ‘saan Ti. 
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explain the busi b tee a clear profit 
for every day's aan absolutely oure. Write at once. 


YAL HANUFACTURING CO» box S86, Detroit, Mich. Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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“| Wish’t I'd Told.” 


CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 





“Now, Tommy, dear Tommy, don’t tell,’”’ said 
she. 
“Come, say Tommy-boy, that 
“And there’s something down 
swell,”’ said he, 
“And it’s yours, little man, if 
(But | wish’t I'd told!) 


you won't.” 
town mighty 


you don't.” 


For she, you must know, is my sister Kate, 


And the prettiest ever you see; 
And she hadn't kissed folks at our garden 
gate, 
Nor at anywhere else,—'cept to me. 


(And I wish’t I'd told!) 
Then that Elihu came. Pretty soon he began 
To come every night, an’ he'd stay, 
An’ keep sayin’ to me, “Go to bed, little man, 
And you'll see what I'll bring you some 
day.”’ 
(Humph! I wish't I'd told!) 
Days they’d snoop off an’ leave me with noth- 
ing to do, 
But I tagged them one time to the gate, 
And that’s when it happened,—she said, 
“Elihu!” 
An’ he said, “My own little Kate!’’ 
(I saw,—an’ I wish't I'd told!) 


O then it was, ““‘Tommy, don’t tell,’’ said she, 
‘‘Now promise me true that you won't.” 
“And there's something down town mighty 

swell,’ said he, 
“And it’s yours, dear old chap, if you don't.” 


(But I wish’t I'd told!) 
Then he gave me a knife, and a kite, and a 
play, ’ 
And a goat, and a dollar in gold. 


Pa’s give him my Katie, to take her 
away, ee 
And he wouldn’t, perhaps, if I'd told! 


(O dear! How I wish’t I'd told!) 


—— 


From Experience. 





The Old True Love—I am very much in- 
terested in the Table Talk. There is much 
said about love and marriage. Some one 
has said that a man finds his heaven or 
hell the day he marries. Now in the first 
place, let me ask, what constitutes true 
marriage? Is it the marriage ceremony, or 
is it the first pure love of the soul? I think 
it is the latter, and that two such hearts 
are one in the true sense of the word, and 
if anything prevents their marrying they 
should never marry another while they both 
live. If they do they sin and will be pun- 
ished for it as long as they live. I have 
in my mind just such a case. When only 
16 she loved a young man a year older than 
herself, loved him better than her very 
life. But she was a poor girl and his peo- 
ple looked high for their idol. She saw and 
felt that she would not be welcome on ac- 
count of her poverty, and being proud- 
spirited she gave him up and married 
another. There is where she made the mis- 
take that has caused her a life of misery. 
She had better far have remained single. 
Her husband is a man beneath her in every 
respect,—of a selfish, independent, disagree- 
able disposition, one she cannot love or 
even respect. Is it any wonder that her 
bondage is galling, and that her heart is 
ever crying out for the old true love! I was 
speaking with a friend about her and he 
said, “he thought she had been very pa- 
tient and had done just the best she could 
under the circumstances, and he was sure 
that she would have her reward.” She is 
a devoted Christian woman. This keeps 
her from going under. She has hope of a 
better life beyond this vale of tears, and 
the God of the widow is her comfort. This 
is only one case of thousands. Young peo- 
ple, give heed: Marry the one you love or 
remain single.—[Experience. 





Fresh Air Boys—It has been a long time 
since I took a seat at the Table. Times 
have gone on about as usual, with both 
sunshine and shadows. My summers have 
been passed not exactly caring for those 
“city boarders,” but for 40 of those boys 
from the hot, dusty city. As you see them, 
each for two weeks, come to your home, 
some careworn, thin and haggard, it is a 
pleasure to watch them each day grow 
bright and happy and seem to take a new 
lease on life. As the time draws near for 
them to return, is it any wonder that we 
find thelr little lives have in so short a time 
woven themselves into ours, until in some 
cases the parting is almost, if not quite, a 
heartache? Although sometimes we be- 


come weary and things do not always run 
smoothly (it seems almost too much of a 
task!) yet when we sit down and think of 








TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


the crowded city and the poor little fellows 
with no free air, no green grass, and as 
you might say, no nothing, and see their 
faces light up and the grateful expression 
for little services, and feel a little pair of 
loving arms steal cautiously around your 
neck and perhaps a loving kiss in pay for 
some slight service, the troubles are all 
gone and we feel like saying, ‘‘God bless the 
little ones,’’ and renew our efforts to make 
their short stay a pleasant one. And when 
the time has come, and the last party 
has left our home, we cannot feel otherwise 
but to miss them and say, as do many a 
poor father and mother, ‘“‘God bless the 
fresh air fund.’’—[Bachelor Harry. 





The Kansas Rivais—The issue of Sept 14 


contained a paragraph headed ‘“‘The Mod- 
ern Maud Muller,” which I think I can 
easily compete with. I am a stranger, but 
have been interested in the Tablers’ writ- 
ings, as my father has taken this journal 
for several years. My sister, aged 15 years, 
and myself, aged 16 years, did most all the 
shocking and pitching on 500 acres this 
summer, when people and horses were dying 
of the heat. Talk of the Kansas girls doing 
the shocking on 160 acres! Come and see 
the Minnesota girls make the bundles fly! 
Kansas isn’t in it with the Gopher state, 
We also help in haying, grubbing stumps 
and plant and husk corn, which the neigh- 
bors around here think is doing pretty well 
I am not helping on the farm at present, as 





I hope the 


I am attending the high school. 





monster will not devour my first letter.— 
[High School Hayseed. 
UNREVEALED. 
Behold that house, so great and grand! 


The windows look so rich and rare, 
The passer-by might say off-hand, 
“There’s surely peace and plenty there.” 


And yet, within that mansion great 
There may be bitter spite and gall; 

There may be hate that soon or late 
Will bring the inmates to the wall. 


The tenement of human clay, 

The house in which some soul is pent, 
May look so well the people say, 

‘“*He looks the picture of content.”’ 


And yet, within that smooth abode, 
That outward seeming, calm below,— 
Of grief there may be such a load 
As only souls in sorrow know! 
Moses TEGGART. 


When did Caesar first go to the Irish?— 
When he crossed the Rhine and went back 
to bridge it. 

Peanut Candy—Take 1 cup sugar, and 
144 cup water, let it boil, and then add 1-3 
teaspoon cream tartar dissolved in a little 
cold water. Cook until it hardens when 
dropped in cold water, then add a piece of 
butter size of an English walnut, and cook 
a few minutes longer. Pour over the shelled 
nuts, already spread in a buttered tin, and 
set away to cool.—[Wisconsin Maiden 








Those who subscribe now for 
the 1902 Volume of 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


sending $1.75, a year’s sub- 
scription price, with this slip 
or the name of this publication 
will receive 


FREE 


all the numbers 
of The Compan- 


ion from the time of subscription 


T 


January 1, 1902, includ- 
ing the Double Holiday 


issues; also The Companion’s 


1902 


Calendar printed in 
twelve colors and 


embossed with gold. And then 
the fifty-two issues of 1902. 


Lia 


Titustrated Announcement of the New Volume for 
1902 and Sample Copies of the Paper sent Free. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

















ing your house and grounds— 
can have this city convenience 
anywhere in town or country— 
at half the city cost. 


Write to-day for particulars to 


THE J.B. (YE=- COMPANY 


Dept. M.J. 21 Barclay Street, New York City. 
The largest manufacturers of acetylene apparatus. 
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» We desire to secure a number of good agentss 
a@efor the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” in‘thed 
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“Major” McKinley. 


SANDA ENOS:. 





President, governor, congressman,—sager 
Titles are all of these than major; 

3ut this to his wife did nothing matter. 
Never used she aught but the latter,— 

The one that he bore in the far-back, tender 
Time that witnessed her heart’s surrender. 
That she clung to it so is little wonder, 

For the years forced not the twain asunder. 
Ah, the grandest thing in all his story. 

The brightest gem in his crown of glory, 
Is that he swerved from Love’s line never, 
Is that he stayed her hero ever. 

Beside this widow’s desolation 

Slight is the country’s tribulation. 

We've lost but a ruler, she a lover. 

One is replaced, one tomb walls cover. 
Lone she weeps, by a planet pitied. 

May God, who the brutal ball permitted, 
Look kindly down on her and assuage her 
Bitter grief for her murdered ‘‘Major!’’ 


ee 


Short Cuts to Health. 


E. W. 





AS a people, or perhaps I should say as a 
human race, we are fond of short and easy 
ways of doing long and difficult things. We 
like to laugh at our grandfather’s ways, 
override their coaches with our engines 
and automobiles, mock their needles with 
our sewing machines, and dazzle their can- 
dles with our electric light. It would be 
strange, we think, if we could not invent 
a rapid method of doing what used to be 
done slowly and laboriously. 

But how is it in the fine arts—the fun- 
damental arts—of getting well and keep- 
ing well? Our forefathers seldom bothered 
their heads about the question of health, 
and numbers of their descendants profess 
to believe that the less we think and talk 


about health the healthier we are. They 
point triumphantly to aclass of women 
who live in hotels and boarding houses, 


with nothing apparently to do except to go 
to their meals, and whose conversation 
deals largely with the ailments of them- 
selves and their acquaintances. But if 
indolent people who eat too much and 
exercise too little were never to open their 
lips on the subject of health and disease, 
would they therefore be well? Would they 
escape punishment for breaking the first 
great law of health, which is that bread 
should be eaten in the sweat of the eater’s 
brow? 

Perspiration artificially 
very popular short cut to health, which 
seldom reaches its destination. Observing 
that her washerwoman, who perspivres free- 
ly every day, is untroubled by aches and 
pains, the woman cf wealth infers that 
were she to induce a similar activity of 
the pores she would enjoy a like immunity 
from disease. So she takes a course of Turk- 
ish baths or steams herself frequently in 
a cabinet, and wonders why she grows 
weaker, while her laundress is almost as 
strong as a man. She is trying to cbtain one 
of the benefits of hard work, while evading 
the work itself. It is true that she frees 
herself from a certain amount of poison- 
ous matter, but the business of ridding the 
system of poison, whether conducted by 
means of emetics, purgatives or perspira- 
tion is not a strengthening but a weaken- 
ing operation, and unless it is ccunterbal- 
anced by plenty of muscular exercise, will 
infallibly end in chronic debility. 

What are supposed to be short-cuts to 
heaJth are often taken by the very stout, 
who take drugs to reduce flesh, and the 
very thin, who stuff themselves with sweet, 
starchy or oily foods, with the idea that 
they will thereby gain in weight. Extreme- 
ly fat and painfully lean people have one 
condition in common. Their flesh is soft, 
flabby and unhealthy instead of being firm 
and sound. In both cases there is a con- 
spicugus absence of hard muscle. Conse- 
quently, regular out-of-door exercise and 
special gymnastics are of marked benefit in 
both extremes. But exercise is not a “‘short 
cut,” nor is it a modern invention. It is 
old as the garden of Eden and it must be 
practiced daily if its benefits are to be 
retained. 

What a sick person chiefly needs is exer- 
cise—-in the form of massage if he is very 
weak—always kept within the limits of his 
slender strength. In what other better way 
is he to obtain oxygen in his lungs, warmth 
in his extremities, activity in his pores, 
soundness in his stomach, strength in his 
limbs cheerfulness in his heart? But it is 
so much easier to sit before an electric 
battery or fasten an electric belt about the 
waist, and it is so pleasant to look at the 
pictures of splendidly developed persons 
used to 
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advertise this class of goods, 





FOR THE WHOLE 





But does anyone suppose that any amount 
of electricity will give one a massive chest 
and shoulders, or handsome back or well- 
turned elastic arms and iegs, uniess the 
muscles of these parts of the body are reg- 
ularly and strenuously used? There is 
more electricity in the open air than man- 
kind will ever be able to use. In any other 
form it may be stimulating, though in 
many cases it is doubtful if it is even that. 
Nature does not countenance short-cuts to 
health, but the long way around may be 
depended on to reach the goal. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT 
6. Transposition.—_[H. M. 
Transpose a word meaning a 

writing paper to one meaning: 1, to punc- 

tuate; 2, small-sized sheets of paper; 3, ex- 
cels; 4, a kind of pigeon. 

7. Biblical—Where is the word ‘‘girl’’ first 
found in the Bible? Give book, chapter 
and verse. 

8. Arithmetical—If to a certain number 
I add 6 and multiply by 3, divide by 9, sub- 
tract 2, multiply by 10 and add 1, and have 
21 as an answer, what is the original num- 
ber? 

9. Decapitation—I am a fish; behead me, 
and I am to listen; again, I am a large 
vessel. 

10. Charade— 

My first an Irish town is seen, 
My second is a tool; 

My whole destroys my first, I ween, 
As an unchanging rule. 


FOR OCTOBER. 
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A Good Polish for Tan Boots or Slippers: 
Rub them with the inside of a banana peel 
and when dry, polish with a dry cloth. We 
treated a soiled, tan traveling bag in this 
way and it looked as good as new after 
cleaning.—[A. C. P. 











“TI did not sleep a 
night for seven long 


weeks.”’ 


That prolonged period of sleepless- 
ness is most expressive of the pain and 
suffering caused by womanly diseases. 
It is pleasant to cou-, 
trast the medical in- 
efficiency which said] @ 
“I could not bey 
cured” with thei 
prompt and perman- 
ent cure effected by 
the use of Doctor 

Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. This 
great medicine for 
women establishes 
regularity, dries en- 
feebling drains, heals 
inflammation and ul- 
ceration and cures 
female weakness. 

“I take great pleasure 
in recommending Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines to 
other suffering women," 
writes Mrs. Mary Adams, 
of Grassycreek, Ashe 
Co., N.C. I had in- 
ternal trouble very badly 
until it resulted in ulcers 
of the uterus. I was 
troubled with it so that 
I did not sleep a night 
for seven long weeks. 
The doctors said I could 
not be cured, but I com- : =e 
menced taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
and ‘ Pleasant Pellets.’ After taking two bottles 
I could sleep all night, and after taking six 
bottles of ‘Favorite Prescription’ and two of 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and three vials of 
‘Pleasant Pellets’ my case was cured. I had 
told my husband that I would have to die, as it 
seemed I could not live. He told me to put faith 
in Dr. Pierce’s medicines, for it had cured others 
and would cure me. So it did. and I thank God 
and your medicine for saving my life.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, 1008 large pages, is sent /ree on 
receipt of stamps to pay expense of 
mailing only. Send 31 one-cent stamps 
for the book in cloth binding, or only 21 
stamps for the paper covered volume. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Men may come 
and men may 
go, but an 


Elgin 





Watch 


goes on forever. 


An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 

aved on the works. Send 
or free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 
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AVE A DOCTOR BILL 


by having asupply of medicine on hand. Our Big Drug Book! 
contains 15000 RE aaah iy re ae ta, 
paints, olls, ete, We save you 15 to mailed for 10c.— 
refunded on your first order. **The Only Mail Order Drug House 
in the World.”” HELLER CHEMICAL CO.Dept, A Chicago,|Ill, 


 — 











A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend, 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it will be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative compensation, in introduc. 
ing the magazine Good Housekeeping to such 
homes, Just as fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest together. Good House. 
keeping is “different” from any other house- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps.< 


For Women and Men 


Young or old, this is a rare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those who take hold of it in the right 
spirit. Good pay for little work, big pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in be 
half of one of the highest purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


Apply at once for particulars to your old 
friends, 


The Phelps Publishing Co, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 










Our Brief 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 1€ 
pages) will be 
seuct free Of charge to all applying for the same, Our 
New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated g 
logue, 100 paces, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations, 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors, an¢ 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best 
Books on Rural and Home Topies, sent for three 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


eaves ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 
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Carrying Home the Corn. 


MARY F. BUTTS. 


Haw, Buck! Gee, Bright! 
Strain at the loaded wain. 

Pace, pace, through the cornfield bars, 
And up the grassy lane. 

The chickadee in the fir-wood tree 
Sings to the frosty morn. 


Haw, Buck! Gee, Bright! 
Carry home the corn. 
Haw, Buck! Gee, Bright! 


For luck the crickets cry, 

Rustling in the aftermath, 
As we go creaking by. 

The Phoebe-bird across the hill 
Sends her note forlorn. 

Haw, Buck! Gee, Bright! 
Carry home the corn. 


Haw, Buck! Gee, Bright! 
The gates are open wide; 

The farmer strokes a knotted neck, 
And pats a glossy side. 

Who cares not for helpers true 
Merits only scorn. 

Haw, Buck! Gee, Bright! 
What a load of corn! 


The harvest moon is in the sky, 
Its light is soft and clear; 

We gather round the harvesting, 
And strip the golden ear. 

The beauty and the benison 
Of summer days new born, 

Dwell in our hearts, as they o’erflow 
With blessings on the corn! 


Rolls, Gems and Muffins. 


LADY WOODSUM. 

Parker House Rolls: One teacup yeast, 
1 tablespoon sugar, a piece of lard the size 
of an egg, 1 pt milk and flour enough to 
make a stiff batter. Put the milk on the 
stove to scald, with the lard in it. Mix 
the salt, sugar and yeast into the flour. 
Add the milk, being careful not to put it 
in too hot. Knead thoroughly when mixed 
at night, and only slightly the next morn- 
ing. Roll out an inch thick, and cut out 
with a large-sized biscuit cutter. Spread 
a little butter on each roll and lap to- 
gether. Let them rise very light, then 
bake in a quick oven. 

Buttermilk Rolls: Take 2 coffee cups 
buttermilk, and stir into it 1 teaspoon sal- 
eratus dissolved in a little hot water, and 
stir into this about 5 cups flour; beat this 
mixture up lightly, and bake in French 
roll pans. 

Tea Rolls: Scald 1 pt milk. Add 1 
tablespoon of sugar, % cup of yeast and 
flour to make a stiff batter. Let this rise 
over night. In the morning add % cup of 
butter, 1 teaspoon of salt and the whites 
of 2 well-beaten eggs. Mix stiff, knead well 
and let rise. Then knead again and roll 
three-fourths of an inch thick. Cut witha 
biscuit cutter, butter one-half and roll the 
other half over it. Let rise until very 
light, then bake. 

Spiced Rolls: Take a piece from your 
bread dough and roll it out half an inch 
thick; brush the top with melted butter, 
and cover thick with cinnamon and fine 
white sugar; commence at one side and 
roll up as jelly cake, then cut it an inch 
thick, and lay in a pan as biscuit, close to- 
gether, and let them rise, and bake 20 
minutes. 

yems: One pint sweet milk, 1 qt flour, 1 
tablespoon sugar and melted shortening, 
salt 3 teaspoons baking powder. Grease 
the pans, and heat very hot; then put in 
the dough and bake for 20 minutes. If 
you bake more than you want for a single 
meal, steam the remainder for the next, 
as they are delicious when treated in this 
way. 

Graham Gems: One pint of sour milk, 1 
teaspoon each of soda and salt, 1 heaping 
tablespoon brown sugar, % cup. white 
flour, and then sufficient Graham flour to 
make a stiff batter. Mix thoroughly and 
bake in well greased gem rings in a quick 
oven about 20 minutes. 

Buttermilk Gems: One egg, 1 good hand- 
ful of sugar, a pinch of salt, % cup melted 
butter, 1 pt buttermilk and 1 teaspoon 
soda. Put in butter when half mixed up; 
when nearly mixed, add soda, and mix 
rather stiff. Have gem irons hot and a 
good oven. 

Muffins: One egg, % cup butter and lard 
mixed, melted and poured into 1 pt sweet 
milk, 3 teaspoons baking powder sifted 
with enough flour to make a stiff batter. 
Beat it hard and bake in gem pans. These 
are excellent made of Graham flour. 

Rye Muffins: Two cups each of rye meal, 
flour and sour milk, 2 teaspoons soda, % 














THE GOOD COOK 


cup molasses and a little salt. Bake in a 
quick oven in heated gem pans. 

Cream Muffins: The yolks of 3. well- 
beaten eggs, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 pt 
sweet cream, % teaspoon salt, four enough 
to make a stiff batter, the whites of the 
eggs beaten to a froth. Fill the hot well- 
greased muffin rings half full with the 
batter. Bake quickly. 





Tomato Mince-Meat—One peck green 
tomatoes chopped very fine, then drain off 
all juice, add as much water as _ juice 
drained off, and boil. Now take 5 lbs brown 
sugar, 2 lbs raisins chopped a little, 
2 tablespoons cinnamon, 2. tablespoons 
cloves, 2 tablespoons nutmeg, 2 tablespoons 
allspice and 2 tablespoons salt. Boil all 
together until nearly done, then add 1 tea- 
cup vinegar. Boil until as thick as desired. 
[ Virginia. 





Smothered Chicken—Take a young hen 


just grown, scald and clean nicely, and 
split in halves, lay into a dripping pan and 
sprinkle plentifully with salt and pepper. 
Cut thin strips of fat bacon and lay over it, 
fill up pan two-thirds full of boiling water, 
and set in stove and cook slowly for one 
and a half hours, turning it over every two 
minutes. When about done sprinkle with 
flour, and brown. This is a favorite dish 
among southern people.—[M. C. Young. 





Two Rice Favorites—Rice Rolls: To 1 
well beaten egg add 1 teacup rice and 2-3 
cup milk, also a little sugar and a pinch 
of salt. Into this stir flour enough (with 
2 teaspoons baking powder added) to make 
of sufficient thickness to drop into roll iron, 
and bake. 

Rice Pudding: Boil slowly 1 cup of rice 
in a generous amount of water. When it 
has become about the thickness of mush 
strain through a fine sieve and sweeten 
and flavor with the grated rind and juice 
of alemon. Pour into a mold and set away 
to cool. When perfectly cold serve by 
pouring over it a thin jelly sauce—currant 
jelly is very nice. This sauce may easily 
be made by boiling and diluting with wa- 
ter the contents of a small tumbler of jelly. 
The pudding not only makes a delicious 
dessert, but looks very dainty and pretty 
as well.—[A. G. 





Pumpkin Pie—One pint stewed pump- 
kin, 3 eggs, 1% pts milk, 2 teaspoons 
ginger, 1 teaspoon nutmeg, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon, a pinch of salt and 1 cup sugar. 
To those who are not particularly fond of 
the flavor imparted by the use of ginger, 
I would suggest that you use a little less 
than the recipe calls for.—[Gytia. 








Danger in Soda. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow its 
Excessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place and 
indispensable in the kitchen and for cook- 
ing and washirg purposes, but it was never 
intended for a medicine, and people who 
use it as such will some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice almost 
daily, and one which is fraught with dan- 
ger; moreover the soda only gives tempo- 
rary relief and in the end the stomach 
trouble gets worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to 
the walis of the stomach and bowels and 
cases are on record where it accumulated 
in the intestines, causing death by inflam- 
mation or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the safest 
and surest cure for sour stomach (acid 
dyspepsia) an excellent preparation sold 
by druggists under the name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. These tablets are large 
20 grain lozenges very pleasant to taste 
and contain the natural acids, peptones 
and digestive elements essential to good di- 
gestion, and when taken after meals they 
digest the food perfectly and promptly be- 
fore it has time to ferment, sour and poi- 
son the blood and nervous system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably uses 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of 
stomach derangements and finds them a 
certain cure not only for sour stomach, but 
by promptly digesting the food they create 


a healthy appetite, increase flesh and 
strengthen the action of the heart and 
liver. They are not a cathartic, but in- 


tended only for stomach diseases and weak- 
ness and will be found reliable in any stom- 
ach trouble except cancer of the stomach. 
All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets at 50 cts per package. 

A little book describing all forms of stom- 
ach weakness and their cure mailed free 
by addressing the Stuart Co. of Marshall, 
Mich. 








me) AT WHOLESALE PRICES! 
wat if your dealer does not handle 

y MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON & STEEL 
RANGES we will ship the first one 
ordered from your community at 

the wholesale price; saving you 

from 610.00 to 625.00. Freight 
id 400 miles. 

SENT FREE—Handsome cata- 
oe with wholesale prices and 
f full particulars, 

Mallieable Iron Range Co. 
i] 135 Lake Street, BEAVER DAM, WIS, 
Recently St, Louis, Mo. 














Joseph Horne Co. 


Furs. 

Neckpieces of preferred fur—worthy in every 
way. Low priced, because bought in great assort- 
ments. Everything in Coats and Jackets, too. 

Genuine Marten shaped Scarfs, full cluster 

tails, $3.50. 

A better grade of Marten shaped Scarfs, 

full cluster, $5. 

Excellent Sable Fox Scarfs with brush tails, 

$7.50. 

An extra value in Sable Fox Scarfs, with 

large brush tails, $10. 

Marten shaped Scarfs with Fox tails, $7.50. 

Full line of Muffs to match all gar- 
ments and neckpieces. 
We also sell Fur trimmings by the 


yard. 


Flannel Waists. 


We'll tell you all about Flannel 
Waists if you will write us. Nostyles 
but what are new. $1 up to $10. 


Joseph Horné Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 





Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 





Old Men and Women Do Bless Him, 


Thousands of people come or send every year to Dr. 
D. M. Byf for his Balmy Oil to cure them of cancer 
and other malignant diseases. Out of this number a gre: t 
many very old people, whose ages range from seventy to 
one hundred years, on account of distance and infirmities 
of ‘age, they send for home treatment. A free book is 
sent, telling what they say of the treatment. Address 
Dr, D. M. BYE Co., Box 325, Indianapolis, Ind. [If not 
afflicted, cut this out and send it to some suffering one.) 











“And they gathered themselves together in cities.” 


URBAN POPULATION 
IN 1900. 


The growth in the population of a - 
country and the manner of its distri- 
bution among cities, villages and the 
rural districts is always an interesting 
field for study and investigation. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


*Four-Track Series” No. 13 gives the 
population of all cities in the United 
States of more than £,000 inhabitants 
according to the census of 1900, and a 
comparative table showing the popu- 
lation in 1890. It also contains two 
maps in colors. 





A copy of No. 13, “Urban Population in 1900” 
sent free. postpaid, to ary address on receipt of s 
postage stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 














Boys’ Knitted Sweater. 


L. M. ANNABLE, 





Materials: Five skeins dark blue and one 
skein white four-threaded Germantown 
yarn; and 10 steel needles, four fine ones 
and six No 12. 

With blue yarn cast on 192 st (stitches), 
using coarse needles, join, * k (knit) 1, p 
(purl) 1, * repeat around. K 14 rows in 
this way, substitute white wool and k 7 


rows, then 7 rows with blue, 7 with white 
and 105 with blue. Take off 96 st on a thread 
and on retnaining $6 k 60 rows, always knit- 
tirg in ribs, ie, * k 1, p 1, * repeat. 

On other two needles take up dropped 96 
st, and on them k 60 rows. Join two halves 
and k clear around twice. K a 3d round, 
narrowing once on each side of what will 
be shoulder seam. * K 3 rounds plain, nar- 
row as before on 4th. Repeat from * 


until but 120 st remain. K 18 rows plain, 
substitute white wool, k 5 rows, then 5 rows 
of blue, again 5 of white and finally 6 rows 
of blue, bind off loosely. This finishes body 
and collar. 

Sleeves: Take up 12 st on each side of 


shoulder seam. K across once, then 1 st 
at end of each row until there are 88 st on 
needles. Take up remaining 32 st under 
arm end k around once. K 75 rows. In 


76th narrow under arm, * k 3 rows, narrow 
4 .in same place. Repeat from * until but 
88 st remain on needle. K 7 rows plain and 
substitute fine needles. K 36 rows plain and 
bind off loosely. K other sleeve in same 
way. 
Te 

Rainbow Shawl—All lovers of knitting 
who have not already done so should make 
one of the dainty rainbow shawls. In many 
shops where fancy goods are sold the wool 
can be bought in packages containing just 
the right quantity and shades. But if not, 
get Shetland wool, 3 skeins white, 1 skein 
light pink, 1 skein light blue, and 1 of light 
yellow and a pair of large wooden needles. 
With white cast on 200 stitches and knit 
in a rather loose garter stitch. K 12 rows 
of white, 2 yellow, 12 pink, 2 yellow, 6 white, 
2 yellow, § blue, 2 yellow, 6 white, 2 yellow, 
12 pink, 2 yellow, 32 white, 2 yellow, 7 blue, 
2 yellow, 32 white, 2 yellow, 7 pink, 2 yellow, 


22 white, 2 yellow, 7 blue, 2 yellow, 32 white, 
2 yellow, 12 pink, 2 yellow, 6 white, 2 yel- 
low, & blue, 2 yellow, 6 white, 2 yellow, 12 


pink, 2 yellow, 12 white. Across one end 
make a deep fringe of white in loops in 
chain stitch and catch chain into shawl. 
In same way make loops of pink for the 
other end. On the side crochet small shells 
of blue and on the other, shells with white. 
[Margaret P. Boyle. 


Our Pattern Offer. 








8451 — Ladies’ 
Shirt Waist. 8447 
—Ladies’ Five- 
Gored Skirt. Waist, 

32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44-inch bust. Skirt, 8464—Girl’s Night 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32- Gown. 2, 4, 6, 8 
inch waist. and 10 years. 

Price, 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- 
partment. 








Dottie Dimple, you are right,—250 quarts 
of strawberries are a great many, and by 
my experience, I have found it takes a hust- 
ler to pick that many. A Shellstone Lily, 
you’ve got some nice names for Pauline’s 
niece, but I'll add more to her list if she 
has not yet named her: Ella, Ethel, Lizzie, 
Nora, May, Emma, Allie, Martha, .Frances, 
Lucy, Ara, Irene, Sarah, Annie, Minnie, 
Lora, Aggie, Margaret, Bertha, Antonia, 
Mary, Tillie, Hattie, Katie, Grace. How 
many of the Tablers live near the Great 


MOTHERS 








AND DAUGHTERS 
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Mrs. Annie McKay, Chaplain Sons of 
Temperance, 326 Spadina Ave., Toronto, 
Cured of Severe Female Troubles by Lydia 
FE. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


“DEAR Mrs. PiInkHAM:— Being a mother of five children I 
have had experience with the general troubles of my sex. I was 
lacerated when one of my children was born and from that hour I 
date all my afflictions. I fpund that within a few months my health 
was impaired, I had female weakness and serious inflammation and 
frequent flooding. I became weak and dizzy but kept on my feet, 
dragging through my work without life or pleasure. <A neighbor 
who had been helped by taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound insisted that I take at least one bottle. I did so and 
felt so much better that I kept on the treatment. For seven months 
I used the Compound faithfully and gladly do I say it, health and 
strength are mine once more. I know how to value it now when it 
was so nearly lost, and I appreciate how great a debt I owe you. 
The few dollars I spent for the medicine cannot begin to pay what it 
was worth to me. Yours very truly, Mrs. Anna McKay, Chaplain 
Sons of Temperance.” 


85000 FORFEIT IF THE ABOVE LETTER IS NOT GENUINE. 
No other female medicine in the world has received such 
widespread and unqualified endorsement. Refuse all substitutes. 


Mrs. Pinkham invites all sick women to write her for advice. 
Ehe has guided thousands to health. Address, Lynn, Mass. 

















LIFE SIZE DOLL | 








irls can get this beautiful 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for TO 
selling only four boxes of our oe eee 
Great Cold & Headache Tablets 


at 25 centsa box. Write to-day 

and we will send you the tablets N E U BSCRI B ERS 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send e 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this Life Size Doll which 
is 244 feet high and can wear O EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In who pays one dollar we will send 


9 FREE tir itota" Special Offer 



























destructible Head, Golden Hair, this journal to Jan, 1903, thus giv- 

4 ——_ Sony a Gold Pty A ing the numbers to the remainder of 

7 Pin, Red Stockings, Black Shoes, year free from the time the subscription 

and will stand alone. This doll is an is received. 

exact reproduction of the finest hand A copy of the American Agricule 

a ee Ee ee ee turist Year Book and Almanac for 

LT eal ee A a” Saaremh, 1902, 2 book of great reference value 

NATIONAL M EDICINE CO to all, is included with each subscrip- 

Doll Dent New Haven Cona tion on receipt of Ten Cents additional 
oll Dept. 66 K, New ’ for postage and mailing. 


The above is a special offer which is 





made at no other season of the year, 


: and we would request you asa favor 
ave ase to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 




















and heat additional rooms by attaching As an inducement for you to get up @ 
BURTON’S club we will send our journalone year 
FUEL EGONOMIZER free on receipt of three new subscribers 
at $1.00, or $1.10 with the Year Book 
Saves % Fuel] tT Srove DEALERS ee 
W. J. BURTON & CO., Mfrs., This is the best time of the year for getting sub- 
210 Case St, Detroit, Mich. scriptions, and we trust you will begin at once an 
1~ Catalog J and testimonials upon request. energetic canvass of your neighborhood and make 


good use of the above offer. 





PATENTS 48-page book free, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


highest references 





Lakes? I do for one.—IA Forest Lass. 

















W. T. FITZGERALD & CO... Washington, D. C- 











MADE FROM PHOTO 








ENG. DEPT INT. FCCO CO. 





This Book Contains 183 Large Colored Engravings 


It cost us $3000 to have our artists and engravers make them. 


ist—Name this paper. 


FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


LARGEST COW IN THE WORLD. 


WEIGHT 2970 LBS. AGE 8 YEARS. SHORTHORN. 


sue sats “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” rveny par axD 


IS OWNED BY INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 5.4. 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” causes Cattle, Horses, 


Sheep and Hogs to grow very rapidly and makes them Big, Fat 


and Healthy. 
Farmers. 
money in any case of failure by over 30,000 Dealers. 


Is used and strongly endorsed by over 500,000 
It is sold om aspot cash guarantee to refund your 
It will 


make you extra money in Growing, Fattening or Milking. 
Owing to its blood purifying and stimulating tonic effects it 


Cures or prevents Disease. 


It is a safe vegetable medicinal 


preparation to be fed in small sized feeds in connection with 


the regular grain. 
because it aids digestion and assimilation. 
& large amount of grain. 
STOCK FOOD” 

Ask your dealer for “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” and 


refuse any of the many substitutes or imitations. 
pays to feed the best. 


It Fattens Stock in 80 to 60 days less time, 
In this way it saves 
The use of “INTERNATIONAL 
only costs FEEDS for ONE CENT. 

It always 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” 


is endorsed by over 100 leading Farm Papers. 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


MAILED TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER.“@ 

of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., and of this Cow. 
It contains a finely illustrated Veterinary Department that will 
save you Hundrede of Dollars. Gives description and history of the breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Logs and Poultry. 


THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, if You Write Us a Postal Card and Answer 3 Questions: 


2nd—How many head of stock do you own? S8rd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK 


FEEDS for ONE CENT.“@@ 


The Editor of this Paper will tell you that you ought to have a copy of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK BOOK” for reerenee 


information is 


TIONAL STOCK FOOD” if book is not exactly as represented. 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD CoO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. Ae 





Largest Stoek Food Factory in the World. 
Capital Paid in $300,000.00. 





ractical and right to the point and the book is Absolutely Free. 


We will give you $14 worth of “INT: 


Answer the 3 Questions and sg-Write us at once for 








Grinding Mills 


Our mills are best for all kinds of 
grain, and for crushing and grind- 
ing feed, corn and cob, clover 
hay, corn stalks, barley— 
anything. Sent anywhere 
s’ trial. Fulllineof 

Mill Se Ey Write 
for Catalogue and discounts. 

SPROUT, WALD RON & CO., Box 16, Muncy, Pa. 










FEED CUTTER and POWER 


Tread for 1, 2 and 3 Horse. Separator, Hand 
1 to 8 Horse and Power Corn 
Sweep Power. Shellers, Saws, 
Catalogue ) rinding 


Mills. 3 to 
25 Horse 


Power En- 








ELECTRIC FEED MILL 


We have put ont this mill to meet the 
mand of the patrons of 
famousEleetrie Goods for 
& good mill at a fair price. 
It is a direct grinder and 
absorbs or wastes no pow= 
er in useless and expensive 
gearings. Cuts, crushes 
Sod ds ear corn,and all 
emall grainssingle oe 
ed, Adjustable—crinds coarse or fine. Prices iow, Circulars and 
prices ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincey, UL 













is not like others—it is better. It is Fire, 
Water. Proof, being a perfect roof in every ey and at — 
the same time has the advantage of ‘ane bay @ low in 
Fits the steepest or flattest roofs. 


A knife and hammer are all the a... L, 
yeu money on either new or old roofing. Sample and Ci 


THE A, P.SWAN CO., ‘116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 

















nundred to choose from in our Iustrated Real 
Estate Catalogue. Mailed free. Write to-day. 


Md. 











WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


Good condition, used short time only; new thread: 
and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from % 
to 12inch diameter. Our petee B per foot on ¥ inch is 
3c; on linch 34c. Write for free catalogue No. 25 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 









ORNAMENTAL 
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Ef cecoeco i. Cheaper than woo 
TL LOY | Fi vy Special prices tu 





YY YY YY YY BR Aaah ch h oO 
urches em- 
Tine EAN tra a cnarehes & Com 


i] Durable and C heap. 






te N Catalogue Free, 
Coiled nated Fenee Co. ‘Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 





STAND? YES. 





It cannot help but stand. It contains more weight and 
twice the strength of the best woven wire fences on the 
market. All heavy wires and firmly united at crossings. 
Send for catalogue. 


The Frost Wire Fence C0., cievetana, onio. 








VIRCINIA FARMS 


AND 


Old Colonial Homes 


We have for sale any number of farms in 
Virginia, suitable for country homes or for 
stock raising and general farming purposes; 
acreage ranging from 25 to 1500; prices ranging 
from $600 to $60,000. In many cases the build- 
ings are worth more than the price asked for 
entire farm. Send for our Virginia farm list. 
LIGGETT & GOEHRING, 417 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 









Grain 


lodging means straw weakened be- 
cause the fertilizers are not well 
balanced. 


Potash 


in fertilizers prevents this and im- 


proves the grain. 


OUR BOOKS are not advertising catalogues, but are 
scientific publications, written by the most eminent agricul- 
tural authorities. We mail them FREE to all farmers upon 
request. Send your name and address ‘to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 

















CUSTOM BALERS 


will make most money by using our 
SOUTHWICK tatine press 
BALING FP PRESS 


because it is the strongest, safert, lightest rum 


ning, easiest to feed, largest capacit 
the market. The only successful bank 


made—power hinged to press admitting of an 
siredangle. Low, easy to step over bridge— 
We put our reputation behind these facts. New 
Illustrated Catalog free 
SANDWICH MFG. CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, Ils- 


CHAMPION HAY PRESS 


FAMOUS MFG. CO.CHICAGO 








CcOOD CIDE - 


and more of it from the small amount 
of apples can only be secured by using 


- * HYDRAULIC. 
DER PRE 


AL in various sizes, ES $:4 
wer. Theonly lromy: awarded medal 
and diploma at world’s fair. Catalogue 
“= ce list sent free oP —- 
¥y. 















draulic Press M 
8 Mainst. Mt. Gilead: OF Ohio. 








NO VACATION 


for PAGE Fence. It’s on duty 24 hours every day. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 














The Agricultural Drain Tile aces 


made by J He H. JACKSON, 
N. ¥., are the VERY 
thor- 


ough equipment and superior clay will sr that Tone” epperiegee, is 








Chimney Tops, 


he earliest, easiest worked and most productive, ’ 
Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 
Yement, Plaster, Lime, etc. 


Make also Sewer Pi 


Write for what youwant. 4 Third Ave. 





WINCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
Outshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made ~ 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. 


ALL » REPUTABLE » DEALERS » KEEP « THEM 














PROUOIT 


Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
By F. A. WAUGH 


t 
A Practical ‘Guide to the Picking, 
Storing, Shipping and Market- 
ing of Fruit. 


While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the first one on 
the equally important work of handling. 
and selling it. The principal subjects 
covered are the fruit market, fruit pick- 
ing, sorting and packing, the fruit 
storage, evaporating, canning, statis- 
tics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, 
etc., etc. The important subjects of the 
fruit package and cold storage are espe- 
cially well and comprehensively treated. 
No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit ona large or a small scale, can 
afford to be without this most valuable 
book. 

Tlilustrated, 5 x 7 inches, 
price postpaid, $1.00. 


pp. 250. Cloth, 





ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill, 











_ When Writing to Advertisers "Be Sure to Mention 


WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 








